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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these. benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endoument and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 





EicuTY YEARS AGO, an unknown man sat down to write a tale for boys. 


His skill was small, and his style was halting. But he wrote so truly that his 
name has become a saying among us. Even today, when we wish to 


describe a typically American career, we say: “It is a Horatio Alger story.” 


Horatio Alger was a man possessed by one story. It was the story of 

the poor boy who made good. It dealt with the dignity of simple 
beginnings, the power of ambition, the honor of work, the inevitability 
of merited success. It was the world’s oldest story, but with one difference. 
Everywhere else in the world, when this story was written, it was called 
a fairy tale. In the country of which Horatio Alger wrote, it was true. 


Hopefully into the streets and the backwoods, into the tenements and 
the farmhouses, went Mr. Alger’s little paper-backed 

books. And the titles of them rang out like an Ameri- 

can credo. Strive and Succeed... Helping Himself 
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Fits pen inspired a nation’s boys 


. Struggling Upward ... Bound to Rise. There were grown-ups 
who smiled at the innocence of it. But a million boys, with deeper 
wisdom, read and believed—and made the stories true. 


For all this was in the time when a boy named Henry Ford was wiping 
steam engines for $2.50 a week, and a future president of United 

States Steel was a laboring boy in a wire mill, and a poor errand boy named 
George Washington Goethals was becoming interested in engineering, 
and a young man named John D. Rockefeller was looking for a job. 


We do not often read Horatio Alger’s books today. But we still live in 
the warm light of the truth he set down with boy-like simplicity. 

He was one of the men who helped us to see the miracle we have here, 
in this incredible land where all are free to strive and succeed. 
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‘TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 
for 
Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 


Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 


A three months survey indicates: 
© Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 
@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
terview. 
@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
@ An average size policy of more than $13,000. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


eeaded 1867 
OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


of IOWA 


Des Moines 








thu +uchor 
fo Windward 


There’s a pleasant feeling of security 
in ‘‘an anchor to windward."’ That's 
particularly true in the feeling of 
safety which life insurance engenders. 
Freedom from fear of leaving the 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
world of unknown tomorrows. 


General Agency Opportunities 
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Brokerage Business A ccepted 


PHILADELPHIA 6, Opt ite Independence Hall 
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IT’S NOT THE SIZE 
OF THE GUN...BUT 
THE AIM THAT COUNTS 


Obvious, isn’t it? 

Of course you want a gun that’s adequate for the 
job. In this respect, American United is big enough. 
It’s among the top 10% of American life insurance 
companies . . . operates in 22 states, securing a de- 
sirable geographical distribution of risks . . . assets 
over 80 million dollars, a factor in the investment 
market . . . over 400 million dollars of insurance in 
force. That’s big, isn’t it? 

Yet, American United Life has never lost sight of 
the importance of “AIM.” It is small enough to be 
friendly; small enough to know its policyholders and 
agents; small enough to be interested in the personal 
problems that are so important in human relations. 

Yes sir, it’s nice to see one’s forest and every 
tree in it. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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NON-CANCELLABLE and GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
* 
LIFE INSURANCE 
* 


GROUP LIFE and GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE 
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Installment Tax 
Freedom Jibes with 
Federal Act Rules 


C. G. Taylor Testifies 
for Companies Before 
Senate Finance Body 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice- 
president of Metropolitan, told the Sen- 
ate finance commit- 
tee with respect to 
taxation of death 
benefit installments 
that the benefits to 
be derived in terms 
of general welfare 
from the continua- 
tion of the present 
legislative policy 
outweigh the rela- 
tively slight alleged 
discriminations de- 
- scribed in the re- 
“port of the House 
C. G. Taylor, Jr. committee on ways 
and means. Mr. 
Taylor was speaking for the American 
Life Convention and Life Insurance 
Assn. as chairman of the joint federal 
tax program committee of the two or- 
ganizations. 5 
Mr. Taylor assured the committee 
that it is not the purpose of A.L.C.- 
L.LA. to favor tax laws which unjusti- 
fably discriminate in favor of any group 
of individuals. He said there is no con- 








Deny War Hold Up 


An unconfirmed rumor said Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Snyder asked 
Chairmen George and Doughton of 
congressional revenue committees to 
hold up tax legislation on account of 
the Korean situation. 

However, Senate finance committee 
sources reported receipt of no such re- 
quest, and confirmed that tax hearings 
would continue. to be concluded this 
week. 





tention that the present law operates 
with entire consistency, but rather that 
there are factors and other provisions of 
the law which, in this instance, justify 
some departure from strict consistency. 
He pointed out, for example, that ex- 
emption of life insurance installment 
payments is entirely consistent with the 
income tax treatment accorded survivor- 
ship installment benefits under the so- 
cial security and railroad retirement 
acts. Moreover, NSLI benefits, when 
paid in installments, also enjoy com- 
plete income tax exemption. Section 
201 of the new tax bill specifically pro- 
tects this latter exemption, and he ex- 
plained that the life insurance companies 
would not argue against the continuance 
of this. He declared, “it would, how- 
ever, be rank discrimination to exempt 
these benefits and at the same time to 
Tequire that similar death benefit install- 
ments under private life insurance con- 
tracts be taxed. We see no justification 
for any such discrimination.” 
_Mr. Taylor continued: “In all our na- 
tional thinking today, great emphasis is 
placed upon economic security. One of 
the most important life insurance devel- 
opments in recent years has been the 
added security factor to beneficiaries of 
life insurance policies that arises from 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Sales Reflecting But Slight Korean Situation 
War Influence as Yet 


It is apparent that some life insur- 
ance agencies are recording or antici- 
pating a slight sales bulge which can 
be traced fairly directly to the Korean 
war crisis, but there is certainly no 
war hysteria evident on the part of 
buyers of life insurance, salesmen, home 
office officials or field managers. 

THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER made it 
a point during the past week to ask 
many fife insurance agency heads 
whether their agencies were experienc- 
ing a “war boom” in sales.. Only a 
handful of these agency heads _indi- 
cated that the war situation had made 
a substantial difference. 

For most agencies business is good 
right now for this slow time of year 
and had been good before the North 
Koreans opened their attack. A few 
of the agency heads said that their 
agents were closing an unusual amount 
of business on men between the ages 
of 20 and 40, who might feel that mili- 
tary service would fall to their lot. 

In the great majority of cases, the 
agency heads were calm _ themselves 
about the war situation and said that 
their agents were conducting business 
as usual and not invoking any threats 
of war clauses to write business. 


Same Prospective Draftees Written 


In the case of those agencies where 
the managers felt that additional busi- 
ness was due to the Korean situation, 
some policies are being written on the 
lives of very young men eligible for 
the early draft and paid for by their 
parents. Other policies are being writ- 
ten on the lives of men in the reserve 
forces who might conceivably be called 
into active duty. Some cases which 
have been on the fire for weeks on 
reservists are now being consummated. 

Apparently there has appeared no- 
where anything like the great rush of 
business that accompanied the U.S. dec- 
laration of war after Pearl Harbor 
when there was a mad rush during the 
month or so before war clauses were 
put on by many of the companies. 


Equanimity in Home Offices 


Home office officials seem to share 
the equanimity of their agency heads 
and agents. A number of them express 
the opinion that a global war is not 
imminent. Most of them say there is 
no immediate prospect of war clauses 
being put into effect. Still others main- 
tain that perhaps the experience in the 
last war will lead a great many com- 
panies to avoid war clauses the next 
time. Company men express the hope 
that neither their agents nor their 
prospective policyholders will be stam- 
peded by unreasoning fear. 

As to war clauses, at least one of 
the company officers expressed the 
opinion that they would be pretty value- 
less should a global conflict come, be- 
cause high altitude long-range bombing 
and possible use of the atomic bomb 
mean that at least as many people will 
be in jeopardy of their lives as civilians 
as will men away from home in mili- 
tary uniforms. 

A number of agency heads are iully 
aware that their agencies stand to be 
seriously depleted by any call for mili- 
tary or naval reservists. A great num- 
ber of the agencies are staffed by 
young men of good education who were 
officers in the fighting services in the 
last war. They are of exactly the class 
who would be the first to be called 
into active service. 

In the event of a total war, life in- 


surance people are as aware as people 
elsewhere that much normal economic 
activity will have to cease. With plans 
tor total national mobilization for the 
war effort a distinct possibility in case 
of such a conflict, the life insurance 
business would fare no worse in respect 
of manpower and womanpower than 
many other of the nation’s institutions. 

While a few agents might be stress- 
ing the war as a means of inducing 
clients to buy life insurance, it is felt 
that comparatively few are using this 
lever. In addition to the war clause ap- 
proach, there are others stressing that 
with the increased income taxes, wage 
freezes and lessened opportunity for 
individual profit-making that a total 
war might bring, life insurance may be 
placed even further into the position of 
being far and away the best investment 
a man can make. 

One manager said, “Hundreds of 
millions of dollars of insurance in force 
today was sold on the hubba-hubba, 
come-and-get-it, bargain basement 
basis. I think we’ve grown out of this 
stage. If I hear of any of my men 
using this war clause scare as a selling 
point I’ll cancel his contract.” 


NO BIG DRIVE IN N. Y. 

NEW YORK—Apparently there has 
not yet been a big drive by agents to 
close business on young men_ subject 
to the draft. However, it is quite likely 
that agents with such prospects are 
going to bring out the fact that they 
can, for the present, offer these pros- 
pects a policy without a war clause. 

One general agent said he was sur- 
prised that his agents hadn’t used the 
current war situation to make sales. 
In fact he asked one agent if he had. 
The agent said no but he would try it. 
He did and found the approach suc- 
cessful. 


Draft Stimulation 


The draft notice, which came out 
July 10, may stimulate agents to go 
after business by using the no war 
clause appeal. Vacations of agents and 
office personnel have slowed down 
normal operations for most agencies, 
which may be delaying any wholesale 
drive for this kind of business. 

That drive, however, is expected to 
develop. If it does so too rapidly com- 
panies are apt to adopt war clauses 
very promptly. Company executives are 
concerned and underwriters watchful. 
They would act swiitly, but at the mo- 
iment would prefer to hold off until 
there is a clearer picture of how the 
war possibility develops. Companies are 
not satisfied with the last war clauses, 
though they would use them if pressed. 
Also, they would like to have one they 
can work out to cover the civilian pop- 
ulation in event of an all-out atomic 
conflict. 


Twin Cities Insurance 
Phone Directory Ready 


Copies of the 1950 edition of the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Insurance Tele- 
phone Directory have been distributed 
to local subscribers by the National 
Underwriter Co. The 76 page book lists 
insurance and associated offices in the 
two cities alphabetically, with their 
phone numbers. Additional copies may 
be ordered at $1 each from the Cin- 
cinnati office, 420 East Fourth street, 
or the Minneapolis office, 558 North- 
western Bank Building, of the National 
Underwriter. 


Tightens Company 
Underwriting 


Selection Men Cautious; 
Some Turning Down Risks 
Slated for Duty Near Korea 


Home office underwriters have 
adopted an attitude of cautious and 
watchful waiting on the Korean situa- 
tion and are unofficially applying restric- 
tions on military personnel and others 
alerted for travel to the far east. 

Each company is hesitant to become 
the first to officially announce under- 
writing restrictions. None had done so 
at the end of the first two weeks of 
fighting. 

Home offices do not want to alarm 
agents who have been writing substan- 
tial business on personnel in the en- 
larged military establishment. 


Companies Scanning Situation 


Companies are dusting off war clauses 
and giving them a closer look. 
The war clause definition problem 
has been on the agenda of the 
National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners since 1945 but elicited little 
more than yawns when it came up for 
discussion. The Life Insurance Assn. 
of America and the N.A.I.C. have had 
to leave the problem in a stymie after 
every meeting and pass on to more 
immediate issues. In an emergency the 
World War II clauses would probably 
be used after insurance department ap- 
proval. 


War Clauses Remote 


The possibility of the insertion of war 
clauses in policies by any company is 
still regarded as remote. Action would 
be on an individual company basis, not 
industrywide, except for the use of 
N.A.I.C. approved phraseology. The 
problem is different from the 1940 war 
scare when companies were able to 
pool ideas and take joint action. The 
anti-trust laws have applied since 1944 
and they are thought to prohibit con- 
certed action on war clauses. 

Unofficially some companies have 
told agents that they are not interested 
in business on personnel at military 
bases who have been alerted for over- 
seas duty in the far east or who have 
received sailing orders. Similar pre- 
cautions were ordered on air force crews 
scheduled to depart for Pacific air bases. 


Top Level Action Sought 


At some home offices questionable 
applications were being routed over the 
desks of top underwriting officials for 
final approval. Some risks have been 
turned down because the applicants 
were scheduled for duty near the war 
front. 

One company was considering re 
ducing the amount it will write on 
military personnel from $25,000 to 
$10,000. The possibility existed that it 
would not write military personnel if 
matters turned worse. 

One underwriter pointed out that any- 
thing less than rigorous restrictions 
would leave a company scantily pro- 
tected. Without a clause in the policy 
underwriters could not possibly guard 
against personnel who received orders 
shortly after a policy is issued. 
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Implores Insurers to Master 


Radiation Hazard Underwriting 


Oak Ridge Executive Director 
Urges Risk Evaluation Studies 


William G. Pollard, executive direc- diate 


tor of Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, in addressing the convention of 
International Assn. of Insurance Coun- 
sel at White Sulphur Springs declared 
that radiation is a hazard capable of be- 
ing evaluated, discovered, determined 
and controlled with an accuracy and re- 
liability equalled in the case of few other 
hazards. Like ultraviolet from the sun, 
he observed, radiation produces no sen- 
sation at all on those exposed to it. 
This adds to the hazard, but it can be 
measured accurately and easily in a va- 
riety of ways. A large number of radi- 
ation detection devices and instruments 
are available today commercially. 

Workers in the national atomic 
energy plants and in laboratories and 
hospitals using radioactive material all 
individually wear simple radiation detec- 
tion devices like fountain pens, which 
give them a daily record of the radia- 
tion they have received. As a check, a 
photographic film is worn in a badge- 
like affair which provides a_ separate 
weekly record of the total cumulative 
radiation received. Using ‘hand-moni- 
toring instruments, they are able to get 
an immediate accurate reading of the 
radiation level at each new working 
space for each job they do. If the radi- 
ation is too great, temporary shields of 
lead or iron bricks are built until the 
radiation has been brought to a safe 
level. Also automatic monitoring de- 
vices are available that give out a defi- 
nite warning whenever the radiation 
level in any working space exceeds a 
given value. With proper organization 
and control the amount of radiation in 
all areas accessible to personnel is al- 
ways known and controlled within a 
completely safe range and permanent 
records of the radiation received by each 
individual are maintained. 


Record Amazingly Good 


As a result of these controls, an 
amazingly good record has been main- 
tained at the large atomic energy instal- 
lations from the beginning of their oper- 
ations. People working continuously 
around the large nuclear reactors at 
Hanford and at Oak Ridge have for 
seven years received no more radiation 
in this whole period than they would 
from one or two chest X-rays or a few 
visits to a shoe store with X-ray fitting 
equipment. And this in spite of the 
fact that behind the thick radiation 
shields surrounding these reactors, the 
nuclear processes going on inside pro- 
duce radiation continuously at a rate 
equivalent to that from many, many 
tons of radium. The radiation hazard 
can be controlled on a routine, day-by- 
day, continuous basis with an assurance 
and lack of loopholes which few other 
industrial hazards possess. 

The insurance companies, he _ said, 
“can do us a great service in our efforts 
to get on as rapidly as possible in the 
expanded development of this new field 
if they will get into this business right 
away, determine for themselves and to 
their own satisfaction the exact nature 
and controllability of the risks involved, 
and establish definite procedures for un- 
derwriting them in an intelligent man- 
ner. Several companies have made a 
good start in this direction already, but 
for the most part they are relying on 
the assurances of their clients for the 
evaluation of risks. We _ shall not 
achieve a sound and stable long term 
basis of operation until they are pre- 
pared to render on their own account 
well considered and independent judg- 
ments on these matters. For those of 
us who have faith in the great potentials 
of this new field lying bevond the imme- 


difficulties and problems, this 
seems a challenging opportunity indeed 
for the underwriting profession. I do 
hope some of you will feel that this is 
the case and will do your utmost to 
bring about a careful consideration oi 
such a policy by the companies you 
represent.” 


Similarities Are Noted 


The similarities of the military and 
peacetime aspects of the subject are 
much less pronounced than the differ- 
ences when the question at issue is the 
impact of atomic energy on underwrit- 


ing. 

The damage produced by an atomic 
explosion of the Hiroshima type may be 
separately described for property and 
for personnel. For the evaluation of 
property damage note must be taken 
of comparatively long range instantane- 
ous flash fires from radiant heat energy 
and the intense high pressure shock 
wave which travels outward in the air 
from the center of the explosion. 

“All of you at some time have formed 
an image of the sun with a large magni- 
fying glass on a piece of paper and seen 
it ignite immediately. This effect is 
produced momentarily in an atomic ex- 
plosion on a vast scale and it represents 
one of the ways in which an atomic 
bomb is radically different from an ordi- 
nary bomb. For a brief period follow- 
ing the explosion, the bomb really con- 
stitutes a small sun at a temperature 


equal to or higher than that at the sun’s 
surface. Heat is radiated from it at the 
speed of light in exactly the same way 
as it is from the sun. As a result, even 
at a distance of two miles from the ex- 
plosion, dry combustible materials are 
immediately flash ignited and telephone 
poles are heavily charred. More power- 
ful bombs than that used at Hiroshima 
would increase the range of this effect 
but not in direct proportion. A bomb 
twice as powerful would increase the 
flash fire range about 25%. 
Damage From Blast 

“The other source of property dam- 
age in an atomic explosion is that from 
blast. The sudden production of solar 
temperatures in the explosion produces 
a sudden large increase in the tempera- 
ture of the air with a consequent violent 
explosion. The resulting high pressure 
shock wave travels outward at high ve- 
locity in a rapidly expanding spherical 
shell. On arrival at a distant building 
there is first a sudden and large increase 
in pressure which has a crushing effect 
on the walls and roof of the buflding. 
This overpressure subsequently drops 
back to normal in about a second’s time 
but during this phase an intense wind 


blows in the same direction as the 
advancing shock wave. On passing 
through normal pressure, a_ suction 


phase lasts for several seconds. 

“At a distance of 4,000 feet from the 
point of detonation the pressure phase 
lasts three quarters of a second, the 
maximum overpressure is 10 pounds per 
square inch and the wind velocity 270 
miles per hour. The side wall of a 
building 50 ft. high and 100 ft. long 
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The capabilities of the mind of man are best manifested in such 
things as inventions, scientific research and discoveries, and im- 
proved surroundings for the mental and physical health of 


Yet, no matter how beneficial a product or a discovery might 
be, it still has to be SOLD, to those whom it will benefit. Time, 
labor, and money-saving inventions, as well as the idea of good 
health through regular examination and treatment HAVE TO : 
BE SOLD to the reluctant beneficiary. 


Any salesman should be proud that he plays the important role 
of making the people want these better things and thus ena- 
bling them to derive the benefits from them. One who sells 
LIFE INSURANCE especially should be proud of his pro- 
fession. He is one who can show 
and security, and what’s more. he can bring these better things 


within their reach—T'he American Way! 


Insurance in force June 1, 1950—$449,155,909 
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facing the blast would be subjected to 
a force of 3,600 tons under this pressure, 
At two miles the overpressure is 2 
pounds per square inch, the wind veloc. 
ity 60 miles per hour, and the duration 
of the pressure phase one and a quarter 
seconds. The force on the same side 
wall would be 700 tons. 


Earthquake Comparison 
“The effect on a building is much 


W.E 
Presi 
Coun 


like that of an earthquake with a violent} Inten 
lateral push in one direction followed 
closely by a weaker but still powerfull Cony 


push in the opposite direction producing 
a shaking or wracking action on the 
building. In Japan buildings designed 
to meet the most stringent earthquake 
proof building codes survived the blast 
well. On the other hand, brick or con- 
crete block structures with load bearing 
walls disintegrate under the wracking 
action on the building. Reinforced con- 
crete or steel frame buildings of good 
design are fairly secure, although a num- 
ber of other factors must be considered, Lloyd of t: 
A recent study for the National Security|” ; 
Resources Board recommends a designpssell & 
for a lateral force equal to 10% of theftended cor 
building weight or for a horizontalfon hand. I 
wind force component of 90 pounds per}. 1 inter 
square feet. ev : 
“The high wind velocities encoun. ft" were 
tered carry much debris, particularly {#mes, pre 
flying glass. A great amount of property pUuiversity, 
damage is done by this flying debris, president-e 
Another effect of the wind is to fan they Mt. Llo 
fires ignited at the instant of explosion fe™Phasized 
by the radiation. These are started well fe! msuranc 
in the advance of the arrival of the blastftt¢ isurai 
as in the time interval between lightning - 
and thunder. The wind follows with NEV 
just enough delay to be most effective : 
and its reversal in the suction phasep President, 
makes this effect particularly serious, jstman, St 
Thus many buildings which survived the} President- 
pressure effects of the blast in Japanfoould & Bo 
were found to be completely gutted with Vice-Presi 
fire. Fireproof construction, particular. ptvelers, a 
ly in interior furnishings and drapes is(*™Pmeyer, 
thus of great importance. _ Executive 
teptoe & | 


Much Information Available oyce G. Re 

“The main point which will be of in-fulty; Leste 
terest to you is that a great deal of in-(& Dodd, D 
formation is available which can be em- 
ployed for the evaluation of any given 
building for underwriting purposes with 
respect to its chances of surviving an 
atomic blast at a given distance from it 
This I think is a point of some impor. 
tance to the underwriting profession. 
The other risks involved are as intan- 
gible as war itself. How likely or un- 
likely it is that atomic or any other 
bombs will be used within a given 
period of time at a given location is 4 
question not answerable by atomic 
energy or any science. But here we go 
over entirely into your field and come 
into an area of risks that the under- 
writing profession has at least always 
had to cope with. That part of the 
problem I will, therefore, leave with 
you. My only point is that once you 
have settled that part of the risk in your 
customary way, it is of value, I believe, 
that you know that the information is 
available by means of which a fairly re- 
liable evaluation of the risk of damage 
to a given piece of property can be 
made. The information will be available 
in some detail in a forthcoming book on 
the nature of damage from atomic weap- 
ons, sponsored by the atomic energy 
commission. A brief presentation of this 
material is given in a pamphlet recently 
published by the National Security Re 
sources Board under the title ‘Damage 
from Atomic Explosion and Design 0 
Protective Structures.’ 

“As to the situation with respect to 
hazards to personnel, here in addition 
to injury and death from falling build 
ings, flying debris, fires, and flash burns 
which are more or less common to iff. 
juries from ordinary bombs, there is af, 
additional and new source peculiar {Bi appeals mz 
atomic bombs. This is radiation injury purer. . 
Since this form of injury is also th4 Before rec, 
most important new hazard in the peaceyja] caumeal 
time beneficial development of atomllhe chances : 
energy, it would be necessary for us Wutify an ex 
look into it rather closely later on. Heth ang anes 
we need only say that it constitutes ah the creatio 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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much z ale 
be International Association 
sllowe 
ts Convention at White 

ucing 
on thf Sulphur Sets Record 
esigned 
hquake : 
e blast} Wayne E. Stichter of the Toledo law 
or con-firm of Effler, Eastman, Stichter & 
oe Smith was elected president of Inter- 
nd coal national Assn. of Insurance Counsel 
f goodpat the annual meeting at White Sulphur 
a num-(prings, W. Va., succeeding L. Duncan 
sidered. F joyd of the Chicago law firm of Lord, 
“decal Bissell & Kadyk. This was the best at- 
of theftended convention ever held, with 673 
rizontal fon hand. In addition to papers of tech- 
ids petfiical interest highlights of the conven- 
ncoun tion were the talks of Dr. Francis P. 
cutest Gaines, president of Washington & Lee 
rc erie University, and Cody Fowler of Tampa, 
debe president-elect of American Bar Assn. 
fan the Mr. Lloyd in his presidential talk 
plosion emphasized that a lawyer representing 
ed well” insurance company is a vital part of 
1e blast fhe insurance operations. He owes a 
zhtning 
‘s With NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
tec President, Wayne E. Stichter, Effler, 
serioal stman, Stichter & Smith, Toledo. 
ved th President-Elect, Joseph A. Spray, Spray, 
Ja ould & Bowers, Los Angeles. 
od will Vice-Presidents, Harlan Don Carlos, 
ticular: travelers, and Leo B. Parker, Parker & 
apes is Knipmeyer, Kansas City. 


Executive Committee, Stanley C. Morris, 
Steptoe & Johnson, Charleston, W. Va.; 
oyce G. Rowe, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 


» of in-Qulty; Lester P. Dodd, Crawford, Sweeny 


1 of in- 
be en- 


Dodd, Detroit. 
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uty to the insurer who pays his bills, 
ut he must be ever alert to deal with 
oth insured and claimant with scrupu- 
ous fairness. He said that when he was 
young man he was counseled by a 
agacious underwriter, when presented 


‘Bvith a claim for handling, first to study 


he coverage, second to ascertain the 
acts, and if the claim is covered by the 
azard insured against, pay the claim 
ithout haggling and do it promptly. If 
here is a question as to whether the 
lam comes within the coverage, ascer- 
in, if possible, what the insured 
hought he was getting. Then dispose 
f the matter on a fair and equitable 
asis, giving the insured the better of 
he argument. If the insured or claim- 
tis a cheat or attempts a fraud then 
ght the claim openly and honestly to 


he last ditch. 
-flexas City Fine Example 


Mr. Lloyd said the fair, prompt and 
ficient handling of all types of claims 
brising out of the recent Texas City 
lisaster, was an outstanding example of 
surance service at its best. 

He said that in the selection of cases 


Results for First Six Months Given 





New 
195 
Bankers Life, Ia........... $ 20,272,690 


Columbus Mutual Life ... 17,920,602 
Continental American ... 12,766,698 
Equitable Life of Iowa .. 54,735,391 
Fidelity Mutual Life .... 32,326,444 
Guarantee Mutual Life... 12,612,323 
CR Ne 6. eect ee te de esice 72,935,203 
Knights Life, Pa. ........ 28,926,828 
Northwestern Mutual ... 212,665,832* 

21,727,575 


Savings Bank Life, Mass.. 


*Does not include additions. 


New Bus. 1950 Inc. 1949 Inc. 

949 in Force in Force 
$ 18,518,724 $ 11,517,800 $ 11,126,794 
13,651,350 11,251,533 8,875,665 
10,973,852 5,770,148 4,153,857 
55,085,688 28,538,323 31,389,769 
29,061,320 14,980,917 13,470,015 
11,217,249 4,799,363 3,816,944 
54,618,010 41,136,828 18,853,731 
28,774,733 10,440,379 9,543,201 
212,338,592* 135,363,549 141,855,488 
17,955,900 15,764,699 12,070,020 








Final Settlement on Old 
Missouri State Life Made 


ST. LOUIS — Approximately 86,000 
policyholders or their beneficiaries of 
the old Missouri State Life whose poli- 
cies were in force as of Aug. 31, 1948, 
are receiving their proportionate share 
of $2,062,946.09 shown by the final ac- 
counting by the General American Life 
as administrator. 

The final accounting, approved by 
former Superintendent Jackson, was 
filed with St. Louis circuit court under 
the purchase agreement by which Gen- 
eral American acquired the business and 
assets of Missouri State Life in 1933. 
It has been pending since November, 
1948. 

General American is making imme- 
diate distribution of the $2,062,946.09 
and is paying interest on the amount 
to be disbursed in cash at the rate 
actually earned on investments during 
the period since the accounting was 
filed in court. More than $62,000 in in- 
terest payments will be made. 





N. J. Managers Entertained 


J. Bruce MacWhinney, New Jersey 
state agent of John Hancock, is enter- 
taining northern New Jersey general 
agents and managers at a clambake July 
14 at his farm at Far Hills, N. J. 


Canadian Death Limits for 
Children Increased by 100% 


Amendments in the insurance acts of 
all Canadian provinces except New- 
foundland increase from $100 to $200 the 
amount that may be paid if assured dies 
while under age 1. Previously, regard- 
less of the face amount of the policy, 
only $100 could be paid if assured died 
while under age 1; this amount increas- 
ing by $100 for each year until age 10 
when the face amount could be paid. 
The amount now increases by $200 a 
year until assured attains age five when 
the face value may be paid. 

In addition to these values, the com- 
pany may pay any express premiums 
paid under the contract. Also, if insurer 
has knowingly or without sufficient in- 
quiry entered into the contract, the in- 
surer shall pay interest at 6% on the 
excess premiums. The amendments do 
not preclude the payment of dividends 
or the repayment of premiums in addi- 
tion to the amounts specified above. 





The Keane Agency of Massachusetts 
Mutual in New York City at a luncheon 
this week marked the 25th anniversary 
of Donald C. Keane as a general agent, 
and reviewed the progress of the 100th 
anniversary celebration year of the com- 
pany. E. Lloyd Mallon, co-general 
agent, was in charge of festivities. 








Philadelphia. 


Forge. 


Seeing the Future 


In Independence Square we have been having the 
thrilling experience of seeing junior Americans—9,000 


of them a day—coming to see the historic shrines of 


Out at Valley Forge 50,000 Boy Scouts have been 
holding their great Jamboree, camping at the place 
where the Continental Army suffered during the Revo- 
lution, and detachments of these Boy Scouts are visiting 
the Square each wearing a symbolic kerchief with the 


picture of Washington kneeling in the snow of Valley 


The Boy Scouts are from every part of this country, 


n of this 


eviewed by the appellate court insur- 
recently 


; mice counsel can be of real service. 
rity Refhere are too many futile appeals forced 
Damagtiinon the overburdened judiciary and 
esign Rhe lawyers must take some of the re- 
sponsibility for what ensues. Both trial 
spect tind home office counsel should take an 
additiobctive part in cutting down the num- 
g buil “per of cases appealed. The appellant has 
sh burt§ stim chance of achieving ultimate suc- 
n to IBess Also, appeals often result in bad 
re 1S @hkw. The cutting down of the number 
culiar Bi appeals may ultimately benefit the in- 
nN ImjuryBurers, 
also th! Before recommending an appeal, the 
le peacfrial counsel should consider whether 
f atomlte chances of success are sufficient to 
or uS “iustify an expenditure for a lawyer-like 












on. etch and whether the appeal could result 
“te afm the creation of bad law. 
19 





with a few from other lands. They are the battle line 
of faith in the future, reaffirming the spirit of our fore- 
fathers, “appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions ... a firm reliance 


upon the protection of Divine Providence.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MALCOLM ADAM 
President 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















Small Loan Plan 
of Metropolitan 
Appeals to Banks 


Shows Business Problems 
Can Be Handled By 
Private Enterprise 


The small business loan plan of Met- 
ropolitan Life is catching on among 
banks throughout the country. Though 
it has not been functioning long enough 
to approach maximum potential use, its 
up-to-date experience, linked with that 
of other private lenders, indicates that 
the legitimate borrowing demands of 
small business can be satisfied on the 


private enterprise level and that further 
government credit in this field is not 


needed. 
Seven months after the Metropolitan 
plan was conceived at Washington 


hearings of the investment subcommit- 
tee of the joint committee on the eco- 
nomic report headed by Senator O’Ma- 
honey, $2,080,000 has been loaned to 
small business under its provisions and 
applications for an additional $700,000 
in loans are being processed. 

Loans have been made in 16 states 
and the District of Columbia to manu- 
facturing, retailing and service con- 
cerns. Though Metropolitan officials 
are not inclined to glamorize the plan’s 
contribution, it has helped finance the 
activities of small business men en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hydraulic, 
household and electrical products, build- 
ing materials, foods, shirts, air condi- 
tioning equipment, vacuum cleaners, etc. 
Some loans have gone to store owners. 


Tailored to Demand 


The loan plan was designed to satisfy 
an area of money demand that had not 
been met before, according to Frederic 
W. Ecker, financial vice-president, The 
demand was for loans of $25,000 to 
$250,000 or higher. Local banks have 
ample funds to make loans up to $25,000 
or can utilize plans like that of Chase 
National Bank of New York which takes 
a percentage of loans up to $25,000 via 
correspondent banks throughout the 
country. 

Small business borrowers may also 
use such insurance lending facilities as 
direct placements on which there are 
no minimum amounts or may issue and 
sell securities to insurers or other in- 
vestors. In practice it is too expensive 
for a borrower to float a bond issue for 
a small loan. It is also difficult to get 
backing for them from investment bank- 
ers. The plan may be used on loans 
larger than $250,000 but these must be 
individually arranged. It provides a 
longer term loan than is usually avail- 
able to the borrower from banks. It 
also helps banks satisfy local loan de- 
mands and remain liquid. Some banks 
have found it helpful in handling re- 
quests for loans over their legal limit, 
to achieve desired investment diversifi- 
cation, etc. 


HOW PLAN WORKS 


By way of illustration, the plan oper- 
ates this way: If a bank has a demand 
for 10 loans of $100,000 each and wants 
to make these loans without dipping 
into its own funds for more than $100,- 
000, it can arrange and service the 10 
loans, retain 10% of the total, and re- 
ceive a service fee for the remaining 
$900,000 ceded to the Metropolitan. The 
10% is the minimum amount the Met- 
ropolitan requires an originating bank 
to retain. 

Alternatively, 








10 direct placements 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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SEEFURTH FACES SOLONS 





Installment Taxation Unsupportable as 
Revenue Measure, N.A.L.U. Avers 


Speaking on behalf of National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters, Nathaniel H. 
Seefurth, Northwestern Mutual, Chi- 
cago, told the Senate finance committee 
that section 201 of H. R. 8920 propos- 
ing to tax installment proceeds of life 
insurance is not supportable as a reve- 
nue producer and that it is more im- 
portant to continue to recognize the 
equity and practical wisdom in the 
policy of treating insurance as indemnity 
not taxable as income when paid in in- 
stallments. Mr. Seefurth, who is an at- 
torney as well as a Million Dollar 
Round Table member, is chairman of 
the N.A.L.U. committee on federal law 
and legislation. 

He emphasized that proposed tax re- 
ductions of one kind and another will 
exceed a billion dollars, but that the 
estimated $5 million to come from 3sec- 
tion 201 is too small to justify the 
change as a necessary revenue measure 
when it is considered that this money 
is to be taken from payments intended 
for the daily support of dependents 
when their need is most acute. Viewed 
in this light, the irony of this measure 
becomes complete, he declared. 

Mr. Seefurth brought out that the 
House committee on ways and means 
report refers to three possible situations 
under which a portion of the insurance 
proceeds would be taxed. First of all, 
insurance proceeds paid in installments 
over a fixed period of years would be 


taxed. Proceeds payable for the life of 
the beneficiary would be taxed and 
proceeds payable for life, but with pay- 
ments guaranteed for a fixed period 
would come under the purview of sec- 
tion 201. 

Mr. Seefurth declared, “in every case 
it is assumed that part of each install- 
ment represents taxable interest and a 
part represents tax free insurance 
proceeds; however, only in the first in- 
stance where the full proceeds are to 
be paid in fixed installments is it cer- 
tain that a beneficiary will collect more 
than the face amount of the proceeds 
that would be payable at insured’s death. 
Actually the big bulk of policy option 
settlements are covered by proceeds 
payable for the life of beneficiary and 
proceeds payable for life with payments 
guaranteed for a fixed period with the 
majority covered by payments for life 
with 5, 10, 15 or 20 years certain. Under 
these options the beneficiary may not 
collect as much as the face of the 
policy,” he declared. Mr. Seefurth con- 
tinued, “we believe that the passage of 
section 201 would be an unfortunate 
reversal of a sound social policy to en- 


courage the payment of insurance 
proceeds for the continuing support of 
the family.” 


He declared that no good reason has 
been advanced to change the position. 
He added that actually the majority of 
beneficiaries will not pay a tax because 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
SALES TRAINING PROCEDURE 


Agency Builders Callow, Strimple, and Newblock are among the top 
field administrators of the company’s sales training procedure. 


“Well trained, productive agents ‘stick, 
of these completing our 3-step sales training program are 


than 80% 


” they say. “And the fact more 


still with the company proves our system effective in building successful 


career underwriters.” 


It's another of many reasons why we echo, “You're always in business 


with... 
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of section 201. In 80% of the cases, the 
widow or other beneficiary who receives 
installment payments of insurance 
proceeds will get a total of less than 
$2,000 a year. Even if one takes the 
extreme example used by the Treas- 
ury before the House ways and means 
committee, the amount that the Treas- 
ury arbitrarily allocates to the so- -called 
taxable interest would be about 25% 
of the total payment. This would be 
more than offset by the present $600 
personal exemption from income tax, he 
maintained. 


Would Retard Programming 


Meeting a possible question from the 
senators as to why if such _ small 
amounts are involved does N.A.L.U. 
object, he stated, “while we cannot now 
say that the proposed tax on install- 
ment payments will diminish the sale of 
life insurance, we do sincerely believe 
that it will retard and make more diffi- 
cult the proper programming of insur- 
ance to meet the needs of most families 
that are the beneficiaries.” 

He continued, “it has been the prac- 
tice of the more thoughtful and trained 
life underwriters during the past two 
decades, except where circumstances 
dictated otherwise, to recommend to the 
insured or his beneficiary that the pay- 
ment of insurance proceeds be spread 
over the years so as to meet the con- 
tingencies that are bound to arise. Many 
thousands of insurance policies have 
been so programmed. Generally, pay- 
ments to the widow are greatest when 
the educational or other needs of minor 
children are greatest and then level out 
at a lesser figure when these responsi- 
bilities have been met. When insurance 
payments are so planned, there is no 
chance that the money will be quickly 
dissipated through improvidence or poor 
advice. We think it far sounder for 
most widows to have an assured $50 
a month for 10 years than to have, for 
example, a lump sum of $6,000 available 
for the whim of the moment. 


Cause Prospects to Shy Away 


“Whether or not a man’s widow will 
ever receive installments large enough 
to include taxable income in excess of 
her personal exemption, we know from 
experience that the mere change in the 
law will cause many men to shy away 
from the soundest method of providing 
for his dependents on his death. A tre- 
mendous amount of life insurance has 
been sold through sound programming 
ideas which might otherwise not have 
been sold. A man listens far more 
readily to plans to provide a certain 
sum for life for his wife and children 
than to plans for immediate cash for 
his widow to dispose of as her fancy 
dictates.” 

Mr. Seefurth stressed that no figures 
have been made available by the pro- 
ponents of the measure to indicate 
which income group is to furnish the 
estimated $5 million of expected reve- 
nue. He said that life agents know from 
experience when delivering the first 
check to a bereaved widow that the vast 
majority of payments are in a lump 
sum ... from a few hundred dollars 
to a thousand dollars or two, quickly 








used up to pay the costs of burial, last 
illness and current bills. 
IRONIC PARADOX 

Mr. Seefurth continued, “the Treas- 


ury talks at length about $100,000 poli- 
cies. Naturally, we like to sell policies 
for that amount, but I can assure you 
that they are few and far between. What 
the Treasury neglected to say that in 
many instances involving policies of that 
size, the death proceeds are left with 
the insurance company at interest. This 
is to provide flexibility to the widow, 
funds for payment of estate taxes and 
expenses of administration and to meet 
the various contingencies faced by those 
who inherit substantial estates. The in- 
terest which is paid when the insurance 
proceeds are left intact with the insur- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Teachers Learn 
About Insurance 
On-the-Job 


The college-business exchange pro 
gram of the Foundation for Econom; 
Education of Irvington-on-Hudson, \\ 
Y. this year has three times the num 
ber of insurance companies participatin 
as in 1949. 

Under the program college teacher 
economics and business _ 















on-the-job business experience. Man 
teachers have moved directly 
academic training into their professia 
without business background. The pr 
gram helps business in that teache 
become acquainted with its operatio 
and use their increased knowledge ; 
discussing the business world with st 
dents. 

Some business men have felt th 
educators would be less critical of bus; 
ness operations if they knew mor 
about them. . 

The participating companies pay th 
teacher’s transportation costs plus $3 
to cover living expenses for the gi 
week period. The money is not intende 


It is intended to help defray the cos 
of taking advantage of the education 
opportunity. 


Program Expands 


The program began in 1948 on a sma 
scale and expanded in 1949. Last yed 
27 colleges and 21 firms participate 
This year 59 colleges are represente 
and 51 firms are providing  scholay 
ships. The total number of fellows thi 
summer is 74 as compared with 32 
1949 

There are 13 life companies pag 
ticipating in the program this year com 
pared with six in 1949, Four fire an 
casualty companies are taking part. 

The names of the fellows, the collegd 
they represent, and the life companit 
they will visit are: 

Malcolm H. Brodrick, Colby Ca 
lege, Connecticut General Life; Walt 
Froehlich, Marquette University, an 
Pietro V. Marchetti, University of Il 
nois, Northwestern ‘Mutual Life; Wai 
ren 2. Gustus, Brown University, Co 
necticut Mutual Life; Roy E. Knigh 
University of Arkansas, Business Men 
Assurance; Edward E. LeClair, Clar 
University, State Mutual Life; Willia 
A. Paton, Jr., University of Kentuck 
Provident Mutual Life; Ronald 
Reifler, 















sas City Life; Robert W. Strai 
Louisiana State "University, and Walt 
F. Thompson, Bucknell Universit 
Mutual Benefit Life; Kenneth 
Thompson, University ‘of Toledo, Ne 
York Life, and R. Richard Wohl, Ha 
vard University, New England Mut 
Life. 





Travelers Promotes Actuari 
Beach and Maglathlin 


Two promotions in the life actuari 
department have been made by Trai 
elers. Ralph H. Maglathlin and Mo 
rison H. Beach have been appointd 
assistant actuaries. h 

Mr. Maglathlin has been associat 
with Travelers since 1936. During t 
last war he served with the navy. 

He was graduated from Williams { 
1935. 

Mr. Beach joined Travelers in 19 
following graduation from Williat 
where he was Phi Beta Kappa. He W 
with the air force. 








The Rasmussen agency of Penn Mi 
tual at Newark has elected J. H. Hoga 
Jr., both president and _ vice-presidef 
of the agency Leaders Club. He 1 
also been named the honor agent. 
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LIFE 


e “Gimmick-minded” prospects are intrigued by 
the quick answers this ingenious “slide-rule” enables 
you to give about income yields for them or their 
heirs. 


e This zew Life Insurance Calculator, in leatherette- 
embossed envelope, is the only thing of its kind on 
the market . . . can be used on any case . . . old policies 
as well as new. It comes with complete instructions 
for use in the interview and also for saving the office 
labor involved in preparing most programs. 


e There are scales on the front of the rule for “Life 
—10 Years Certain” and “Life—20 Years Certain” for 
both male and female lives and for the Fixed Amount 
and the Fixed Period Income Options. These scales 
show all values in policies based on 2%, 214%, 212%, 
3%, and 314% interest. 


e Data on the back of the zew Calculator includes 
Cash Values at age 65 for policies issued from age 
15 to age 55 on the American Experience reserve and 
also those on the new Commissioners Standard Or- 
dinary (CSO) Table now in use by practically all 
companies. The rule shows “Net Level Premium 


INSURANCE 








CALCULATOR 


Reserves” based on 2%, 214%, and 3% ... as well 
as “Minimum Cash Values” at 242%, and 3%. 


e On the back of the mew Life Insurance Calculator 
are the monthly installments per thousand dollars 
of National Service Life Insurance, from ages 25 
to 50 of the beneficiaries. 


e Brought up-to-date to cover today’s new insurance 
bases and interest rates, this Calculator has been 
proved by over 10 years use to be a simple mechan- 
ical device to solve the problems you face in almost 
every interview. 





SONS iis Ce He 6 ccs ckcenven $1.50 
S Rules, COC .. 0... ccc ccc cc eee 1.40 

10 Rules, each .................. 1.35 
re ere 1.30 
50 Rules, each .................. 1.25 
100 Rules, each .................. 1.20 
250 Rules, each .................. 1.10 
500 Rules, each .................. 1.00 
1,000 Rules or more, each .......... .90 
Please attach check on orders for less than 
$5.00. Ohio subscribers: add 3% Sales Tax. 
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MO. DECISION 
Upholds Exemption 
From Intangible 


Personalty Tax 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—The con- 
Stitutionality of two Missouri statutes 
exempting life insurance companies 
from the state’s intangible personal 
property tax, provided the companies 
pay the state tax of 2% on premiums 
collected, has been upheld in a decision 
by Judge Blair in Cole county circuit 
court. W. F. Barry, Jr., with the Mis- 
souri attorney general's office, has in- 
dicated he will appeal to the state su- 
preme court. 

Judge Blair handed down the deci- 
sion in a test case brought by General 
American Life in July, 1948, to void an 
assessment of $443,881 in intangible 
personal property taxes for the years 
1946-48, plus penalties which had been 
levied by the department of revenue. 





Tax Assessment Canceled 


In his decision, Judge Blair declared 
the revenue department’s tax assess- 
ment canceled, and in addition enjoined 
state officials from making any such 
assessments in the future. 

Judge Blair held that companies pay 
the state 2% of their premiums under 


the provisions of another law passed 
by the general assembly in 1946 and 
therefore are exempt from the intangible 
personal property tax since the former 
tax is in lieu of the latter. The state 
contended the 2% premium tax law was 
unconstitutional and argued unsuccess- 
fully that the general assembly went 
beyond its powers in granting the ex- 
emption. 

E. R. Morrison and his son, John 
Morrison, of the Kansas City law firm 
of Morrison, Nugent, Berger, Hecker & 
Buck represented General American Life 
and nine other Missouri life companies 
which later intervened in its support. 
The other companies are Kansas City 
Life, National Fidelity Life, Postal L. 
& C., Mutual Savings Life, State Na- 
tional Life, Old American, Reliable 
Life, Business Men’s Assurance, and 
Commonwealth L. & A. 

General American Life, in opposing 
the intangible personal property tax 
assessments, said that the interest it 
was required to credit to its reserves 
for taxation under that law exceeded 
the amount of yield from securities it 
owned in 1946-48. 


Giokas to Minn. Mutual 


Minnesota Mutual Life has apointed 
George W. Giokas as general agent at 
Worcester, Mass. He was for several 
years with Mutual Benefit H. & A. and 
more recently was district manager for 
Continental Casualty. 
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Detense Jobs May 
Aggravate Clerical 
Help Shortage 


Insurance offices in several metropoli- 
tan centers are still suffering from a 
shortage of good female clerical help 
and the Korean war situation with the 
implication of heightened defense ac- 
tivity makes a clerical shortage look 
even more serious. Apparently, the fe- 
male help situation in white collar cate- 
gories has never completely recovered 
since the late war. 

A number of the skilled female work- 
ers who went off to work in war plants 
have never returned. Some of them re- 
mained in factory work. Many more 
were married and are raising families 
and are permanently removed from the 
job market. A look at the high marriage 
and birth rates in the last 10 years tells 
the story. 

One of the men whose business it is 
to evaluate such situations is Guy Fer- 
gason, who runs an insurance personnel 
agency in Chicago. Mr. Fergason notes 
that the colleges are experiencing in- 
creasing enrollments of women. Many 
of these girls going to college are re- 
moved from the labor market, at least 
temporarily, and perhaps permanently 
from the market for clerical help. He 
reports that many factories have made 
working conditions so pleasant that 
more women are taking factory jobs. 
Heightened defense activity would na- 
turally increase the attraction of such 
jobs for the girls. 

Mr. Fergason has found that the en- 
rollment in commercial courses by girls 
in regular high schools has dropped con- 
siderably in the Chicago area. The long 
tedious hours cf homework in typing 
and shorthand, which are required in 
these commercial courses, have ap- 
parently frightened many of the girls 
away. While the commercial colleges 
are doing a good job and their enroll- 
ments are on the increase, they can’t 
supply the great demand, Mr. Fergason 
opines. 


More Clerical Jobs Extant 


He notes that another ingredient in 
the office which helps the shortage pic- 
ture is that there are more clerical jobs 
extant than before the war. Manage- 
ment is requiring more information than 
ever about operations and this means 
extra clerical help. 

The personnel expert finds that many 
girls are staying home after graduation 
from high school and not going into 
the labor market at all. He reports that 
in a survey of a graduating class of one 
Chicago high school, it was estimated 
that nearly half the girls do not plan 
on working during the summer. Their 
fathers are doing so well financially that 
the girls can stay home and help their 
mothers. 

It is Mr. Fergason’s contention that 
many offices are overstaffed and effi- 
ciency is low. Mr. Ferguson maintains 
that many of these situations are not 
beyond the control of the average em- 
ployer. He advises every employer to 
make an inventory of his office to see 
how many unnecessary jobs are being 
done. Some of the jobs that were neces- 
sary or seemed necessary at one time 
can now be combined with other jobs 
or the work divided up among several 
girls, he opines. 

He puts his finger on another cause 
for duplication and inefficiency, saying 
that many a supervisor assigned to 
training other girls is an_ excellent 
worker, but a poor teacher. Or perhaps 
the supervisor is so bogged down with 
other activities that he or she cannot 
adequately train employes. 

Mr. Fergason is an advocate of keep- 
ing regular records to see how much 
each worker is producing. 

Mr. Fergason suggests that one of 
the most effective long-range ways in 
which insurance people can help the 
clerical situation is to get in touch with 
the people in charge of local high 








schools. If the educators are acquaint, 
with the needs for commercially traing 
graduates, they can probably gui 
many more of their students into co 
mercial classes and steer them towa 
insurance jobs. 
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Life Plans to Build phe 
old by o 

Manila Home Office, 
Earl Carroll, president of Philippiy _ “an 
American Life, is in this country 9% of tl 


make final arrangements for construe: term j 
tion of a home office of the compangspstantia 
in Manila. The company, which will tales since 
three years old July 17, expects to haw These 
$100 million of insurance in force }ains in | 
the end of 1950. egular te 
Work on the $3 million building wifection iss 
commence this fall after design anfnsurance. 
layout have been approved. Limited @ “What 
height to five stories by Philippine lawn size 
the structure will cover a plot of 65,0@gwhether | 
square feet and provide 40,000 squagmedical b 
feet of space per floor. The building; fouble ine 
scheduled for completion in spring rom 24,81 
1952. It will be located in the “ojppplied fo 


walled city” sector of the town. panies 1n 
lished rep 




























Housing Developments eries eX2 
The exterior will be Spanish colonigt€ pore 

design. Inside the building will be cont! he 

pletely modern with air conditioningS 0 te 

all year long. The company will occu 

about 36,000 square feet and sublet tipo Hav 

remainder. A rough white granite eg A sizab 


terior with faint streaks of gray anfthis secon 
black blended with a polished granigpermanent 
of light tan will form the outside sugterm prot 
face of the building. The company hall policie: 
300 home office employes and 1,2male adult 
agents throughout the islands. cies sold t 
At the same time the company wigegents inc 
begin construction of several foyton, 1t we 
medium cost housing developments, tiles than 
first of which will house about 150 fangvomen by 
ilies. Two of the garden type housing’tt™ prote 
developments in the immediate plag Ordinar, 
ning stage are in Manila and the thig™more tre 
is scheduled for Iloilo City. agents do. 
The housing development investmeng'V sell 
were authorized by an amendment g2™8 P¢ 
the insurance law passed in the ha Be vide 
session of the Philippine congress. Th ng on - 
law permits insurance companies to i om ce ¢ 
vest in and own housing developmen to 
and other real property. The statute a on. ff 
similar to the New York law. a! nal 
The housing will be laid out in Philig., nen 
pine style and will rent for about $ While t 
to $75 a month. The developments wi Se cantly 
be built in groupings of six to eigi ment who! 
dwellings and will be two stories higtior the Jai 
Playground and other facilities will nary agen 


included. Term prov 
Expects Good Investment Return )*rcentage 
payment, 


The housing projects will cost abo@retirement 
$750,000 and the company plans ‘sidering tk 
erect more units later if they prove #males by 
be as successful as anticipated. that 67% < 

The company expects an investmegTerm polic 
return of about 6% on the Manifipolicies so 
projects and 8% on the Iloilo develo 
ments. These returns are relatively lo 
according to Philippine standards am 
the company can make them and sti 
charge less than the generally prevai 
ing rents for comparable quarters. jly than wl 

Heating equipment is not necessaftirement ii 
in the buildings because of the climatfirequency, 
The exterior walls of the buildings wamonly buy 
be made of a hollow construction brigjand tempc 
that leaves a dead air center which h@ity) as we 


a cooling eflect. rendowment 
ume propo 
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Luncheon for Holt, Snow [,,01,_ pol 
A luncheon in honor of Edwin #by contin 





Snow, former general agent for t#whole life 
Aetna Life at Des Moines, and his sout retirem 
cessor, H. H. Holt, was held in D@dowment : 
Moines. Mr. Snow, who has been ge#than conti 
eral agent at Des Moines for nine yea#Males in th 
was recalled to the home office as Mare less lik 
sistant superintendent of  agencifabout equa 
Donald E. Hanson, superintendent §much more 
agencies, represented the company $In terms 
host at the luncheon. life accou 
agent’s big 
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ricabuy Is Issued by L.I.A.M.A. 
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Dfific 


One-third of the volume of business 
old by ordinary agents today to male 
dults is term protection, it is reported 
n “What Do They Buy?” L.I.A.M.A.’s 
econd publication in the 1949 adult 
uyer series. ‘Combination agents seil 
29% of their ordinary volume to males 
s term insurance; for both, this is a 
© COMPpangyhstantial increase in volume of term 
ich will ales since 1942. 

} These figures, the association ex- 
1 force bilains in the report, are based on both 
egular term insurance and term pro- 
lilding wifection issued as a rider on permanent 
lesign anggnsurance. 

Limited @ “What Do They Buy?” also reports 
ippine lawn size of policy, settlement options, 

















t of 65,0gvhether or not written on a non- 
00 squagmedical basis, waiver of premium and 
building j ouble indemnity. Data were obtained 


spring @rom 24,817 policies totaling $100,550,700 
the “olppplied for in the U. S. from 64 com- 
anies in May, 1949. The first pub- 
jshed report in the adult buyer study 
eries examined the characteristics of 
‘he purchaser; the third installment will 
eal with beneficiaries and characteris- 
ics of the transaction. 


wn. 









ore Have Added Term Protection 


A sizable increase also is noted in 
gray ansthis second report in the proportion of 
i@permanent policies which contain added 
Almost one-fifth of 








ale adults and one-quarter of all poli- 
’ cies sold to this market by combination 
ipany wiegents include additional term protec- 
eral logtion, it was found. On the other hand, 
ments, tess than 2% of the policies sold to 
t 150 fangwomen by either type of agent include 
e housingte™™ protection. , 
iate play Ordinary agents sell term as a rider 
the thigmore frequently than combination 
agents do. Combination agents, how- 
ever sell twice as many policies com- 
hining permanent and temporary pro- 
tection in one policy as they do policies 
with riders. Further analysis indicates 
that the ratio of temporary protection 
to permanent protection in policies con- 
taining both is higher for combination 
agents. For many policies, the addi- 
.Btional protection is three or four times 
the permanent protection. 
‘3 While term volume is increasing sig- 
“Enificantly, it is still the continuous pay- 
to eif#ment whole life policy which accounts 
ries higfor the largest proportion of the ordi- 
es will nary agent’s volume in sales to men. 
Term provides the next highest volume 


ivestmeni 
1dment t 
. the fa 
xress. TH 
lies to if 
elopmen' 
statute 









‘turn percentage, third is whole life limited 
payment, and endowment other than 
‘Ost ab0ifretirement income ranks fourth. Con- 


plans sidering the number of policies sold to 
prove {males by ordinary agents, it is seen 
. that 67% are whole life or endowment. 
nvestmegTerm policies rank fourth by number of 
e Ree policies sold. 
» develo 
tively loqSituation in Female Market 
lards a In the ordinary agent’s female mar- 
and stfket, both limited pay life and endow- 
y prevaiment insurance are sold more frequent- 
arters. gly than whole life. Both sexes buy re- 
necessagtirement income with about the same 
e climaiffrequency, but men much more com- 
lings wamonly buy family income (permanent 
tion brifand temporary protection in one pol- 
vhich h@icy) as well as term. Among females, 
Fendowment accounts for the largest vol- 
fume proportion. ie 
ow Of policies sold by combination 
agents to males, 70% are accounted for 
Sdwin #by continuous and limited payment 
for t#whole life forms and endowment with- 
1 his stfout retirement, but limited pay and en- 
1 in D#dowment make up higher proportions 
been gé#than continuous payment whole life. 
ine yea Males in the combination agent’s market 
ce as Mare less likely to buy retirement income, 
agenclfabout equally likely to buy term, and 
ndent #much more likely to buy family income. 
npany $In terms of volume, continuous whole 
ife accounts for the combination 
agent’s biggest volume percentage sold 









to men, with endowment next and term 
third. 

The combination agent’s female mar- 
ket buys very little retirement income, 
but a great deal of limited pay and en- 
dowment. Females in both the ordi- 
nary and combination agents’ markets, 
however, buy retirement income _poli- 
cies in amounts well above average. 


Sales by Policy Size 


“What Do They Buy?” shows that 
60% of the insurance sold by ordinary 
agents to males is in policies of $10,000 
or more. Policies of less than $5,000 
represent only 13% of the total vol- 
ume, while those of $25,000 or more 
represent 22%. Less than a quarter of 
the insurance sold to females by ordi- 
nary agents is in units of $10,000 or 
more, while policies of less than $5,000 
represent 56% of the total amount. 

Of the ordinary insurance sold to 
males by the combination agent 30% 





is in policy units of $10,000 or more. 
Policies of less than $5,000 represent 
28% of the total. For women, only 5% 
is in units of $10,000 or more, while 
86% is in policies of less than $5,000. 
“Even amounts’—policies for $1,000, 
$2,500, $5,000—are still being sold most 
often, but the tendency is not as pro- 
nounced as in 1942. The greatest change 
in the past seven years is the drop in 
sales of $1,000 policies in male and fe- 
male markets of both ordinary and 
combination agents, accompanied by 
increased sales of larger policies. 


Few Have Settlement Options 


It was found that the proportion of 
policies sold with settlement options is 
surprisingly low. Only 6% of policies 
issued to all adults contain the election 
of a settlement option other than lump 
sum payment, and the great majority 
of this 6% is to males buying from 
ordinary agents. Only 10% of this lat- 
ter group of buyers, moreover, exercise 
their privilege of choosing other than 
lump sum payment. 

In studying the policies with respect 
to how they were issued, the association 
observed that the trend toward higher 
non-medical limits has, since 1942, no 
more than kept pace with the increase 
in the average policy applied for by 
male buyers. It is not surprising that 


the combination agent writes a larger 
proportion of his business on a non- 
medical basis than does the ordinary 
agent, since non-medical policies are 
issued only in limited amounts. In 
1942 and 1949, about half of the men 
buying from combination agents bought 
non-medical policies. The ordinary 
agent’s male buyers buying on_ this 
basis dropped from 47 to 37%, probably 
as a result of the larger size policies 
issued to this group. 

There has been, however, a consider- 
able increase in seven years in the pro- 
portion of women buyers issued non- 
medical policies. For the ordinary 
agent, this increase has been from 36% 
to 49%; for the combination agent, 
36% to 68%. 

So far as waiver of premium provi- 
sion is concerned, the combination 
agent’s buyers, both male and female, 
buy a larger proportion of policies con- 
taining this feature than do the ordinary 
agent’s buyers. In both groups, men 
buy policies with this provision more 
frequently than do women. 

Double indemnity provisions are in- 
cluded in a large proportion of all poli- 
cies sold. Policies with double indem- 
nity are smaller than those without, 
making up 35% of the ordinary agent’s 
business and 53% of the combination 
agent’s. 




















Good, Varied 
—And FREE! 


Lincoln National Life representatives like their 
company’s home office direct mail service because: 


They can choose from 26 pre-approach or 
gift letters. 


They know they are getting sales help of real 
value. 


And they pay no preparation or postage costs. 


This effective, free direct mail service is another 
reason for our proud claim that LVL is geared to help 
its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its name indicates its character 
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CLU. Institute 
at Storrs Will Draw 
60 from 28 States 


More than 60 C.L.U.’s from 28 states 
will participate in the 1950 C.L.U. in- 
stitute July 31-Aug. 11 at University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. Sponsored by 
American Society of C.L.U., it will fea- 
ture study of comprehensive estate plan- 
ning. 

Earle W. Brailey, associate general 
agent New England Mutual in Cleve- 
land and chairman of the society’s in- 
stitute board, has announced the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship to the two- 
week institute by the C.L.U. association 
of a large life company. This years fifth 
institute was oversubscribed shortly 
after registrations were opened. 

L. J. Ackerman, dean of school of 
business administration of the university 
and director of the institute, will open 
the first session July 31 and Joseph 
Trachtman, professor of estate planning, 
New York University of Law, will give 
his definition and philosophy of estate 
planning. Tuesday Mr. Trachtman will 
speak on place of wills in estate plan- 
ning. Seminars each afternoon will re- 
place lectures. They will relate morning 
lectures to current problems of the 
agent and will be conducted by Joseph 
Herring, in charge of advanced life 


underwriting for New York Life, and 
Thomas S. Morse, consultant, personal 
plans service, Phoenix Mutual. 

John Bodine, Philadelphia attorney, 
will lecture Wednesday on gifts and 
estate planning. Attorney Raymond W. 
Hilgedag of Indianapolis will speak 
Thursday. Friday lecturers include 
Walter C. McKain, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Connecticut, on 
sociological problems of retirement, 
and Karl Scholz professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Pennsylvania, on 
current economic problems. Saturdays 
session will feature Thomas J. Dodd, 
chairman Connecticut committee on the 
Hoover report. 

Second week speakers include: Mon- 
day, Michael D. Bachrach, accountant, 
Philadelphia, on analysis of financial 
statements. Tuesday, Henry C. Smith, 
attorney, New York, on tax aspects 
of business organization. Wednesday 
and Thursday, Denis B. Maduro, coun- 
sel New York Life Underwriters Assn., 
on business liquidation agreements. Mr. 
Ackerman will be in charge of the final 
day. 





Eber M. Spense, vice-president and 
director of agencies of American 
United Life, spoke before the South 
Bend Kiwanis Club on “Life Insurance 
—Today and Tomorrow.” 





The annual outing of the Indianap- 
olis managers was held at Lebanon. 
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Our service to Accident & 
Health carriers reflects what 
we have learned from scores of 
underwriters in these lines—a 
composite of the best practices 
in the business. This shared 
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users of Employers contracts of 
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NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


Topeka, Kansas 


A few unusual opportunities open for liberal general 
agent franchises in states west of the Mississippi. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 











Prudential Raises 
Dow, Four Others 


Prudential has elected Harold E. Dow 
second vice-president and associate ac- 
tuary. Mr. Dow, who has been asso- 
ciate actuary, will remain in the group 
department where he will assist E. B. 
Whittaker, vice-president. 

Nathan F. Jones and Meyer Melni- 
koff have been elevated from actuarial 
assistants to assistant actuaries. Nelson 
C. Works, Jr., who has been assistant 
to the treasurer, has been made assist- 
ant treasurer and William D. Freeston 
has been named assistant secretary. 

Mr. Dow joined the company in 1935 
upon the completion of graduate studies 
at Harvard. Most of his activity has 
been in the group insurance field. 





Kennedy Named Chairman 
of Life Advertisers Meet 


Henry M. Kennedy, director of adver- 
Prudential, 


tising and publications of 
has been named 
general chairman 
of the annual meet- 
ing of Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers 
Assn. of America, 
to be held Oct. 23- 
25, at the Claridge 
hotel, Atlantic City. 

Mr. Kennedy, a 
graduate of Prince- 
ton, joined Pruden- 
tial in 1933. He has 
been active in com- 
munity organiza- 
tions and has 
served as_ public 
relations adviser for numerous charitable 
organizations. 

Assisting Mr. Kennedy are A. H. 
Thiemann, assistant secretary New York 
Life; Joseph B. Treusch, advertising 
manager United States Life; Russell V. 
Vernet, director of advertising Mutual 
Life, and A. L. E. Crouter, administra- 
tive assistant New York Life. 

Also, William C. Gentry, assistant di- 
rector of agencies New England Mutual 
Life; Frederick J. Kiefner, editor of 
publications Provident Mutual, and 
Jerome V. Leary, administrative assist- 
ant Metropolitan Life. 

Canadian chairman is J. P. Ferguson, 
supervisor of publicity London Life, H. 
G. Kenagy, vice-president Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, general chairman of last year’s 
meeting, will act as adviser to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 


Estate Planning is Theme of 
U. of Illinois Clinic 


Details of the complete program of 
the third annual advanced underwriting 
clinic of the University of Illinois, Aug. 
22-25, were announced this week by Dr. 
E. P. Strong, director of the school’s 
business management services division, 
which sponsors the meetings. 

Emerson Cammack, instructor in eco- 
nomics at the university, will serve as 
chairman and moderator of the clinic, 
devoted this year to estate planning. 
The first day, Tuesday, will be devoted 
to registration and room assignment. 
Opening clinic session will be dinner 
that evening, at which R. W. Osler, 





H. M. Kennedy 


Rough Notes, will speak on “The 
Changing Emphasis in Estate Plan- 
ning.” 


Wednesday morning will cover “Es- 
tatology, the Approach & Fact-Finding 
Interview,” with the session conducted 
by Solomon Huber and Stuart Monroe, 
general agent and associate general 
agent respectively of Mutual Benefit 
Life in New York City. Afternoon will 
be given over to a talk, “The Legal 
Facts You Must Find to Plan” by R. 
W. Hilgedag, Indianapolis tax attorney 
and an open-forum, case discussion pe- 
riod. The evening dinner session will 
be addressed by W. B. Minehan, assist- 
ant secretary, Northwestern Mutual, 





on “Today’s Best Markets for Estatel 
Planners.” : \ 
Thursday morning will feature a prey 
entation of Messrs. Huber and Mon 
roe on “The Decision Interview and 
Service Followup.” Afternoon will be 
taken up with a discussion of “Types 
of Estate Property, Their Distribution, 
and Legal Problems Encountered” by 
Mr. Hilgedag, and an open-forum dis. 
cussion. Evening dinner speaker will 
be Robert Girk, Elrod & Girk, attor-f.xtract ha 
neys, talking on “The Importance and}pj Mutual 
General Problems Met in Estate Plan.fyje City. 
ning.” nally desi 


Putting the Plan Together morale. U 


the janito 

Friday morning, the closing session,ppates 1n 1 
will be devoted to “Estatology—PutJmick plant 
ting the Whole Plan Together,” byfioremen 
Messrs. Huber and Monroe, with Projpjunior boa 
Robert I. Mehr of the University offboard. Th 
Illinois summarizing the conference. fad a pr 

Clinic registration fee is $15. En.pereative su 
rollees will be housed in the univer.pusiness. | 
sity’s new Lincoln avenue residencegied meet! 
hall at $2 a day or may make thejepecommenc 
own reservations at any of the regular who have 
hotels in Urbana or Champaign. Lastsetd them 
year’s registration of 96 is expected top'S aT © 
be exceeded this year if housing facili-)Y, the bo 
ties hold out. 
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Persons Agency Led Mutual 
Life in First Six Months 


The Chicago agency of Mutual Life, 
New York, led all the agencies in volume 
during the first six months of 1950. The 
agency is managed by Henry W. Per. 
sons, 

The Grand Rapids agency, Charles 
E. Brown, manager, held first place in 
number of policies sold during the pe 
riod. The New York agency, managed 
by Richard E. Myer, was second in 
volume and Milwaukee, George A 
Knutsen, manager, was second in pol 
icies sold. The Los Angeles agency, 
managed by G. A. Sattem, was third 
in volume, and Lloyd F. Roberts’ Okla 
mig City agency was third in policies 
sold. 
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Three bills to amend the national 
service life law were objected to on call 
of the House calendar Monday. Theyf 
would have provided for increased 
monthly disability benefits; application 
of dividends in payment of premiums 
unless insured requests cash, and 1 
technical amendments. 

Veterans Committee Chairman Rankin 

said more than 40 companies write the 
type of disability protection contem- 
plated up to $300 per month, and that 
the disability income provision would 
“continue self-sustaining.” 
_ He said application of dividends would 
follow commercial companies’ practice, 
which can now be followed on con 
verted NSL policies. 
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Set H.O.L.U. ‘51 Meet 


Home Office Life Underwriters Assn. 
will hold its 1951 annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, April 9-11. 





The Dorland-McGill & O’Reair agency 
of Aetna Life at La Porte, Ind., has been 
reorganized as O’Reair & Swanson. The 
principals are Robert O’Reair, Irvin 
Swanson and Mary E. Thomas. 














H. Gray Hutchison, 
the new Penn Mutual 
general agent at Ra- 
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Describes Multiple Management 


The multiple management system 
was described by Thomas R. Reid, 
vice-president of McCormick & Co. of 
Baltimore, the world’s largest spice and 
extract house, at the national meeting 
of Mutual Benefit Life agents at Atlan- 
tic City. Multiple management origi- 
nally designed to improve spirit and 
morale. Under it every employe, from 
the janitor to the president, partici- 
gates in monthly meetings in McCor- 
mick plants. Assistant department heads, 
foremen and supervisors serve on a 
junior board, factory board or a sales 
hoard. They are paid a director’s fee 
ad a profit-sharing bonus for their 
creative suggestions for the good of the 
business. They have regularly sched- 
yled meetings and their decisions are 
recommendations to top managements 
who have the right to approve or to 
send them back for further study. Mem- 
bers are chosen by merit ratings done 
by the board members themselves. 
Mr. Reid described multiple manage- 
ment as the most productive idea in 
management to be developed in recent 
years. On the example of McCormick 
& Co., some 500 businesses of all types, 
including banks and insurance agencies, 
have adopted the system, he said, add- 
ing that the program has acted as an 
executive development device and has 
brought management and _ employes 
closer together. Mr. Reid is a member 
of the Baltimore city council and for 
three years was a representative of the 
U. S. at the international labor con- 
ferences. He was selected by the U. S. 
junior chamber of commerce as one 
of America’s 10 outstanding young men 
of 1947. 














Rah, Rah Spirit Pays Off 


The past college commencement sea- 
son produced a new wrinkle which 
could well make June a banner sales 
month if practiced on a_ sufficiently 
broad scale. One college encouraged | 
members of its graduating class to pur- 
chase ordinary policies of $5,000 to 
$10,000 to enable them to get imme- 
diate low cost protection and prepare 
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Salary Savings Groups 


employe benefit insurance plans written 
by companies that have no group de- | 
partments compares very favorably with 
some of the larger group cases. 
necticut Mutual writes a salary allot- | 
ment plan on Southwestern Bell Tele- | 
phone personnel that produces annual | 
Premiums of more than $600,000. There | 
are almost 10,000 policies in force in | 
the plan which was started 16 years ago. | 


annuities 


themselves for the business world. The | 
school’s sales talk no doubt was espe- | 
cially convincing because as part of the | 
plan it is to receive each year’s dividends | 
asa “living endowment” from the grad- | 
uate. Certainly the graduate, who had | 
been attentively listening to the school’s | 
preachments for four years, would be | 


more inclined to follow its recommenda- | 
tion than if approached cold by an agent. | 
While benefiting himself, the graduate | 
is at the same time satisfying the urge | 


to help his alma mater. 





The size of some salary allotment | 


Con- 





John M. Hines, director of group 
for Equitable Society, re- 


Yfcently observed, “It would be a fine | 
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for retiring old mortality tables.” 

PulAgency Head as Part-Time Agent 
Why it is that in all discussions of the 
Part-time agent problem, 


Never mentioned that the biggest bloc 


made up of general agents, managers 


hing if we had a public retirement plan | 


One prominent general agent asks | 
the fact is 


f part-time agents in the business is 


nd agency supervisors. This general 
gent maintains that the life insurance 








SS SAAS 


business will not have a sound agency 
system until compensation arrangements 
for field management are such that 
agency heads can devote full time to 
recruiting, training and supervising, and 
are not forced to resort to part-time 
writing of personal business to make a 
living wage. 








All Big Ones Not Labeled 


Not every producer writing more 
than a million dollars a year is on the 
Million Dollar Round Table. A man 
who easily qualified for a convention 
trip recently offered by an eastern com- 
pany last year wrote well more than a 
million dollars of business in the com- 
pany. In addition, he wrote a sizable 
volume in: two other companies, some 
of it group. 

His primary affiliation is with the fire 
and casualty business. Consequently he 
never joined his local life underwriters 
association and was not qualified for 
membership on the M.D.R.T. 


Bruce Pirnie Returns from 
the Wars to Life Insurance 


W. Bruce Pirnie, former Boston gen- 
eral agent for Massachusetts Mutual, 
has returned from 
the wars to the life 
insurance business 
as an agent for 
Union Central at 
Boston. Mr. Pirnie 
has been in mili- 
tary service since 
1942 all over the 
world and attained 
the rank of colonel 
in the American 
army on supply as- 
signments in Africa 
and Asia. He 
ranked as a major- 
general in the Chi- 
nese nationalist army as chief liaison 
officer of supply between the Chinese 
and the U. S. army. He has been eco- 
nomic adviser to the governors of four 
Chinese provinces, working for recon- 
struction of these provinces under the 
nationalists. This activity having col- 
lapsed with the victory of the commun- 
ists, he returned to life insurance. 





w. 


Bruce Pirnie 


Mr. Pirnie is a former member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and_ his 
first year in the life insurance business 
was the leading producer in the United 
States for Massachusetts Mutual. He is 
the brother of Roderick Pirnie, general 
agent of Massachusetts Mutual in 
Providence. 





Davis Succeeds Huston 
in Continental Am. Post 


Harland W. Huston, who has been 
manager for Continental American Life 
at Salisbury, Md., 24 years and has been 
with the company 38 years, has been ap- 
pointed manager emeritus, and is suc- 
ceeded as manager by Victor O. Davis, 
who has been assistant manager. 

Under Mr. Huston the Salisbury of- 
fice became one of the largest of the 
company. 

Mr. Davis Started with Continental 
American as a clerk in the home office 
26 years ago. He moved to Salisbury in 
1928 as cashier. He subsequently be- 
came supervisor and then assistant man- 
ager. 


Continental Assurance has appointed 
the La Salle Insurance Agency of Chi- 
cago as general agent. 
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more . 


Pan-American Agents have a real 
desire to serve their clients. 


What's 
. . they’re armed with 


competitive merchandise, flexible 


underwriting, sales aids . . 


. all giving them 


a better chance at success. 


By careful selection and training of its 
representatives, Pan-American’s clients are 
served only by men and women thoroughly 


competent—trained to give intelligent 
insurance counsel. Their desire to serve is 


intensified by a plan for compensation 

which gives greater recognition to 

those who perform their work exceptionally well 
and render outstanding service. 






For Information Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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dreamers or esthetes. (Could such as monopolistic state disability plan is now 
EDITORIAL COMMENT Walter Reuther, Emanuel Celler or in effect. 
Vito Marcantonio be appraised as im- Business men cannot assume tha 
Wheaties and Million Doll R d T bl practical souls? ; schemes which» appear “crackpot” t# ROBE 
ar oun apie It is a serious mistake for those on them will fail of their own light weigh 4 San | 
That well known breakfast cereal crunchy breakfast was what made the conservative side of the line to de- to catch on with the public. Wher ‘ied Dy 
which is responsible for so much in the Tommy Henrich so reliable in the lude themselves that leftists live in hot- these radical programs are being pushe( St. M 
field of human derring-do has come clutch, helped the Dodgers win ball houses and have neither opportunity nor by vigorous, resourceful and down-to§ his wife 
up with the answer to the insurance games, and opened wide the road for the talent for selling their ideas to the earth leftists they can achieve considerg eral gu 
production problem. The agency man’s countless sports heroes to plunge across public. Insurance men have made the able success. a 
nightmare is over. He can settle back the goal. But we hadn’t thought that mistake of assuming that socialist ideas In the final analysis, the real dreamer, Bet of |] 
after all these years and watch the apps this was the way for the agent to reach will fall of their own weight in Sas- hfaye been the self-deluded businesf when h 
roll in. First however, he'll need to his production goal. katchewan, where a government fire men who have been lulled into a falsd collapsec 
phone in an order for a case of Wheaties Possibly the man who wrote the and casualty company now writes @ sense of do-nothing security and polit; Pace ha 
for each of his agents. cereal commercial was a former agent Majority of the business; in British ¢ag] jsolation by undervaluing the opp p.M.A 
Though it wouldn’t be truthful to say recruit who didn’t pass the insurance ‘Columbia, where compulsory provincial position and failing to understand thg He had < 
that we have been waiting for the claim rookie stage before going into the hospitalization plans have been in- necessity of tough infighting and integ 4" i pp 
to be made, nevertheless it isn’t too radio business. He probably learned stalled, and in Rhode Island, where a gest pele relations. gs ys 
much of a surprise. Some sales congress that insurance selling can be as gruel- the Gran 
speaker should have mentioned this ses- ing a pastime as bodily contact sport a life n 
ame to big production long ago. and that it takes equal exertion though PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS ag 
The ad man’s braggadocio in the par- of a different kind. and Gen 
ticular radio commercial in mind was Start eating those Wheaties, fellows. President Asa V. Call of Pacific Mu- Benjamin L. Holland, president of MRS. 
milder than usual. He said merely that In a short while you can sit at the tual Life was host at his “El Rancho Phoenix Mutual, has been elected § of A.D 
a large bowlful would make insurance Million Dollar Round Table while you Arroyo” in the San Fernando valley to trustee of Mechanics Savings Banif o Chica 
; ; ; : more than 100 home office employes Hartford. son hom 
easier to sell. One has become ac- chomp those vitamized, scrumptious who have had 25 or more years of serv- : illness o: 
customed to hearing that a crispy, kernels. ice with the company. Pec eg Rigs oe ie ner as Pe lh x. 
: : : 4 re : 
Lien ams gctmname,, Commenwealth. nas heey feleted wigeoresident off wi Us 
The Lett Is Not Led b Dreamers been reelected president of the George- ae ied, oe 
y town College Alumni Assn. soci _CHAE 
Business men and economists on the go and think they know how they are For the fourth straight year K. Eu- George T. Noonan, district agent fo tired sec 
conservative side of the spectrum are going to get there. The radical parties gene Robinson, Elizabethtown, Ky., has Prudential in Alhambra, Calif., has com _ s 7 
much given in speeches and articles have a number of astute politicians in written more life policies on more peo- pleted a quarter of a century with the ee 
to referring to men with socialist or their midst. They employ tough or- ple than any other Mutual Benefit Life ee gp 
leftish convictions as impractical, as ganizers who were brought up on the agent. He L with the Dennis & Brown Earle Y. Duncanson of the Smerlin/ CHAE 
dreamy-eyed, as parlor pinks, as do- streets, in the factories and the shops. agency st Laene. . —, of Connecticut General a Nev life inst 
ih oo. <i ; E. H. Conarroe, associate manager York City, has left for South Amerie) puffalo ; 
gooders etc. These epithets characterize These are abetted by a core of college- policyholders service bureau of Metro- ON a vacation cruise. meced | 
the socialist as a man out of touch with trained men, adept in the arts of prop- politan Life, has been named vice- Edwin B. Thurman, general agent ij} nation’s 
reality, a man in an ivory tower, with aganda, blandishment and compromise. president of American Management Chicago of New England Mutual Lif] Mr. Hin 
the implication that such individuals These men are not much _ concerned Assn. for the office management divi- is celebrating his 20th year with th] England 
have never and will never come to grips with theorizing. The theory, political, *'©” company this month. agent-em 
with real life and will content them- economic or social is to them window- a = sg Bt 
selves with mere theorizing. We think dressing, the frosting on the cake. They B Ohi N 1 ‘J f J h veloped | 
that such an implication is a mistake are opportunists after results and theories est 10 ationa une for jo n” | insurance 
when applied generally. When one is to them are malleable to any end. These i up incon 
given the impression that his adversaries men are about as “dewy-eyed” as Ben- aa ~ rigs a og a 
are men of this sort, he is likely to gal tigers. years, the “Obie request, 
feel that he cannot take such op- Political and economic philosophies National field land Mu 
ponents seriously. The failure of demo- begin with ideas and frequently these force shattered all Buffalo < 
crats to take their “impractical” op- new concepts are hatched by intellectuals ¢xisting records for ort 
ponents seriously in the several coun- and theoreticians. If these movements pec ee ance mer 
tries of Europe which have gone social- are to be successful, however, their ¢thejr president Mr. H 
ist and in the United States, where the launchers are soon replaced in real John H. Evans. at Buffal 
left has not been without its influence, power by more pragmatic souls. These More than $10,600,- Willicse 
has been at least partially due to the practical inheritors are interested in 99° — ae of Parke 
fact that the more conservative under- marketing the new ideas, not in hashing py Reins” eo in 1907, 
estimated their adversaries. them over at tea parties. for John” contest. Becolved 
Undoubtedly there are a good num- Thus, Karl Marx, the theoretician, A golden gloves etn 
ber of intellectuals and pseudo-intel- was followed by Lenin, the practical et aa wer? years in 
lectuals on the left side of the fence politician and publicist and then by — . ni Miselone: 
whose experience and influence do not Stalin and a whole galaxy of Bolsheviks, teams was em- a oe ft 
extend beyond the parlor and the eco- who held power through ruthless means ployed. M. R. Dod- MRS. J 
nomics seminar, But men of this variety Which are practical, to say the least. son, executive vice- et 
are seldom the real leaders of any Similarly, the British socialists have president, managed Time at 
: ” : i a the blue team and several nv 
radical organization. Instead, the men translated the idealism of Marx, Of Grant Westgate, superintendent of agencies, managed the red team. Many of FRANC 
of the left the world over are led by Engels, and the Webbs, into politics the general agencies exceeded their goals by very large margins. The red teamf teal estat 
intensely practical men. These fellows on the precinct level. Certainly no one was victorious in team points but the volume difference between the two teams Ra ; 
have ambition, they have definite pro- could call such men as Ernest Bevin “F. less than $20,000. : . of Chart 
5 z . rom the left in the photograph are Mr. Westgate, President Evans, and Mt} Hospital, 
grams, they know where they want to and Herbert Morrison intellectual Dodson. They are happily reviewing contest results. illness. 
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lan is nowy Plan N.F.C. Secretaries’ tion from the home office were Dr, E. B. ated at a recent convention as a candi- 

Mountain, president; H. S. McConachie, date for the state house of representa- 
ume thal — Confab at New York, Sept. 26 vice-president and superintendent of tives from the fourth legislative district. 
. ies; A. C. Latt istant Mr. G i ident of Utah 

k ” r , ie agencies, “A. ©, atta, assistant secre- Mr. Gammell 1s past president o a 

eet Non Dieg E. SANDERS, manager _ The meeting of the secretaries’ sec- tary; K. C. Klein, agency secretary, and State Life Underwriters Assn. and Og- 

cht weigh} at San Diego of Business Men’s Assur- tion of the National Fraternal Congress BR. Merrill, Jr, a ate ce 5 Tea Se as er aes 
ns . Red , Jr., agency supervisor. den Life Underwriters Assn, 

c. Wher ei hig pi will be held on Sept. 26 at the Hotel 

j 4 died of a heart ail- Statler in New York City. One of 7 ° P 

—o— ment. a re the speakers will be William G. Fisher, National of Vt. Names American National Buys 

N-tog his wite, and sev- executive vice-president of Lutheran ss . 

consider, in gai "ee Brotherhood and a director of National Hopple at Cincinnati Into Commonwealth L. & A. 
aboard his yacht Fraternal Congress. He will speak on - 7 a yee : : : : 
about 20 miles pS asin Set we Wiekeuanl Societies.” Richard V. Hopple of Cincinnati has American National of Galveston con- 

-dreamer§ west of Poi > been appointed general agent for the firms that it has purchased considerable 

my west of Point Loma The second speaker will be George Cincinnati agency of National Life of stock in C Ith Life & Acci- 
businesf when he suddenly W. Petrie of International Business y- t ieee ‘i pes om Tons. Th i me S yf 8 
to a fal Collapsed. Death Machines, who will talk on “Elec- Qype 4y, : dent of St. Louis. The plan is to keep 
a was immediate. ‘aeaies os Glas dead ith el Mr. Hopple has been with the Ran- the St. Louis company intact and to 
ind politif “ “He had been with br oo , OF a cS iy field : ont dolph agency of New England Mutual operate it as in the past with no change 

- th SH setae i¢ developments in the held Of cal at Cincinnati since 1946 after serving in personnel. 

; the opf B.M.A. 21 years. culating and accounting. Mr. Petrie . 

stand th He had always been holds a Ph. D degree aad was formerly inthe anny. Tp geet he Sue hee Geen Ens 

and inte a0 Outstanding per- professor of mathematics at Lehigh. vacant since the resignation of Ray Don Coates, editor of the Insurance 
sonal producer and R. E. Sanders The officers of the secretaries’ section odses some months ago. Graphic, Dallas Tex. who  under- 
oe. ig : H are Otto Hanson, president; Fred C. been Se pg Ps peng Ps a 2 

=] the Gran ub for nine years. He waS Mueller, vice-president and Josephine j : 1ospital the latter part of June is re- 
a life member of the Million Dollar Wejot seateinee aust oun _ A. M. Hopkins, Penn Mutual manager ported as making satisfactory recovery. 

S$ Round Table and had been president of man i ; in apse | a # addenees the haat 
San Diego Assn. of Life Underwriters ; nie pe Sea ee ae egy Connecticut Mutual ended the first half 

————_} and General Agents & Managers Assn. 125 Attend Amer. Mut. Meet ‘*“™°rs “ Albany Business . College, of the year with the greatest volume of 

cident MRS. L. HAZEL JOHNSON, wife . : ; outlining the opporunities in the insur- new business recorded during any cor- 

om. Ss The annual convention of American ance field responding period in company history. 

elected § of A. D. Johnson, secretary of United Mutaal Lites eseiaesn clube 06 (0 New business showed an increase of 10%, 

gs Bankp of Chicago, died Monday at the John- | are © oe ae a ee ail amounting to $119,700,625. 

E Sen hones at Chek Mack Yh. after an rado Springs was attended by 125 agents Reed Gammell, agent from Ogden, Total insurance in ‘force in the Con- 
Iness of recal he Puneral and guests. The President’s Club gained will be among Republicans whose names necticut Mutual now stands at the all- 
illness of several months, Funeral serv- 11 rs mihecs i tl Conventi ill é ball tl tl} , time high of $2,039,126,844, a gain of 

agent afl ices were held Wednesday afternoon. 11 new members and the Convention will appear on baliots in the forthcoming 79 110,971 for the first’ six months of 

> Mutual Fred R. Johnson, a son, is connected Club gained 46. Attending the conven- Utah primary election. He was nomin- 1950. 

nt of thf with United and there is another son, 

ley Col} J. Leonard Johnson. 

CHARLES E. JOHNSTON, 76, re- 

agent fo} tired secretary of Phoenix Mutual Life, 

has com} died at Hartford Hospital after a_ briei 

with th} illness. He was with Phoenix Mutual 
44 years before his retirement in 1945. 

s _ | He also had taught insurance at Yale. 

Smerlin] CHARLES A. HINKLEY, dean of | 

At NeW! life insurance general agents in the 
‘Americal Buffalo area, died in his 81st year. Re- 

garded for many years as one of the 
agent ij} nation’s top life-insurance salesmen, 

tual Lifd} Mr. Hinkley was general agent of New 

with thi} England Mutual 43 years and general 
agent-emeritus the last four years. He 

______|} wrote policies that ran into the millions 
and introduced innovations which de- 
veloped into established practices in the 
insurance field. He pioneered in setting 
up income options in policies. 





General agents’ associations owe their 
start largely to Mr. Hinkley. At his 
request, some 35 years ago, New Eng- 
land Mutual’s general agents went to 
Buffalo and formed the general agents’ 
association of that company. It was 
one of the first organizations of insur- 
ance men in the country. | 

Mr. Hinkley started selling insurance 
.at Buffalo in 1895 and became a full- 
time agent in 1903. He and the late 
William H. Parker formed the firm 
of Parker & Hinkley, a general agency, 
in 1907, and when the partnership was 
dissolved Mr. Hinkley became sole gen- 
eral agent in 1917. 

JAMES GAFFNEY, who was for many 
years in the insurance business at Ro- 
Selle, N. J., and was the father of Com- 
missioner Warren Gaffney of New Jersey, 
died at Alexian Brothers hospital at 
Elizabeth, N. 

MRS. JANE MANTOR RUPP, 82, wife 
of Elmer K. Rupp, news correspondent 
for insurance trade papers, died at her 
home at Los Angeles after an illness of 
several months. 

FRANCIS B. DEAN, 54, an officer in the 
real estate division of Metropolitan Life, 
died in New York. 





o team a 
NEIL GALLAGHER, 59, vice-president 
of Charter Mutual Life, died at Nava? 
and Mr. Papital, Philadelphia, after a_ brief 
illness 


_ RAY A. MARCHAND, one of the lead- 
ing producers of the Russell L. Hoghe 
agency of Equitable Life of Iowa at Los 


'T10 Angeles, died in the Veterans Hospital 
aro at Long Beach, Cal. A resident of Al- 
|} hambra, Cal. he had been with the 
sh 2-270) agency ‘since 1928, and a member of the 


App-a-Week Club for 20 years. 








in, Vit] HAROLD L. ENRIGHT, Milwaukee dis- 
ye trict agent for John Hancock, died there. 

Pd _had been with the company since 
ae WALTER G. KATES, director of the 
in, View life insurance department of the Erie 

County Savings Bank, Buffalo, since the 
a a Street department was organized in 1924, died 

H) of of a heart _ attack. He was 49. 

ia Bld The production of new ordinary in 
ip, Res Bankers National Life as of June 30, 






shows an increase of 40% in volume over 
the same period last year. New average 
size ordinary policy sold during the pe- 
riod was $5,403 as compared with $4,562 
in 1949. Total insurance in force as of 
June 30, was $166,845,249. 
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, Pacif 
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By hooking on a trailer, a truck can carry a double load at very little 


extra cost. The same sort of economy is now available in life insurance 


through Great-West Life's new DOUBLE SECURITY Term Riders. 


These riders double the amount of protection provided by regular 


plans of insurance during the years when protection is most needed. 


DOUBLE SECURITY is a Great-West innovation in tune with many 


policyholders’ and prospects’ needs — especially fathers of young families. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Pacific Mutual Opens 
Three New Group Offices 


Pacific Mutual Life has opened three 
new group offices, at Newark, Cleve- 
land and Portland, Ore. 

Heading the Newark office will be 
James B. ’Toole. For six years 
O’Toole has handled group work in 
Virginia, Massachusetts and in New 
York City. 

Manager at Cleveland will be Ivan 
D. Pierce. He will supervise a large 
section of Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

William M. Thomas will be manager 
at Portland. He will serve Oregon and 
southern Idaho. 

Assigned to each of the three new 
managers will be young men who have 
completed Pacific Mutual’s group train- 
ing program for college graduates: Wil- 
liam B. Keller to Newark, John J. Post- 
hauer and Dwane G. Mikelson to Cleve- 
land and Roland A. Adolphson to Port- 
land. 


Farmer Dallas Asst. Manager 


Robert G. Farmer has been appointed 
assistant manager at Dallas by Great 
National Life. A graduate of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, he has spent 13 years 
in life insurance except for four years 
in army service. He formerly headed a 
successful life agency at Austin, Tex. 





Two Join Atlantic Life 


Atlantic Life has appointed Richard 
A. Zimmer general agent at Harrisburg, 
Pa. and J. Emory Smith supervisor in 
Virginia. 

A major in the national guard and a 
tormer officer, Mr. Zimmer is a gradu- 


ate of Dickinson College. He entered 
life insurance business five years ago. 
Mr. Smith received his degree in busi- 
ness at University of Alabama, served 
in the navy during the war as a lieu- 
tenant and has had several years’ experi- 
ence in life insurance sales work. 





Mass. Mutual Appoints 
Humphries in Chattanooga 
John R. Humphries has been ap- 
pointed manager of the ‘Chattanooga 
agency of Massa- 
' weer “4 chusetts Mutual 
Life. Mr. Hum- 


phries succeeds the 
late George H. 
Macdonald. 

Mr. Humphries 
has been associat- 
ed with Provident 
L. & A. at Chatta- 
mooga since 1940 
and is a Million 
Dollar Round Ta- 
ble member. He is 
a trustee of Nation- 
J. R. Humphries al Assn. of Life 

Underwriters and 
is a past president of both the Chat- 
tanooga and Tennessee associations. Be- 
fore going with Provident, he was a 
member of the advertising department 
of the “Chattanooga News-Free Press.” 








Aetna Transfers Streb 


Walter A. Streb has been appointed 
assistant general agent at the Los An- 
geles general agency of Aetna Life. 

Mr. Streb joined Aetna Life as 
cashier at Portland, Me., in 1936 and 
subsequently worked in the company’s 
agencies at Baltimore, Columbia and 
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Our free-born underwriters 
select their own careers of 
service. The Life & Casualty 
program gives their policy- 
holders free selection of 
Life Security for them- 
selves, and for their fam- 
ilies. No skimpy dole—but 
everything you want—as 
you want it. Investigate! 
Compare! 
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Cincinnati. In 1948 he was named agen- 
cy supervisor at Dayton for the Cin- 
cinnati general agency and later was 
promoted to assistant general agent. 





Donald Robinson Succeeds 
His Father at Detroit 





George M. Robinson has retired as 
general agent for National Life of Ver- 
mont at Detroit and has been succeeded 
by his son, Donald G. Robinson. An- 
nouncement of the new setup for the 
agency was made at a dinner in honor 
of Mr. Robinson on his 28th anniver- 
sary as general agent. Present for the 
occasion from the home office were 
Deane C. Davis, president; L. Douglas 
Meredith, executive vice-president, and 
Karl G. Gumm, superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

The senior Mr. Robinson had been 
a member of the executive committee 
of the National Life General Agents 
Assn. for 15 years and was a past pres- 
ident of that group. He received testi- 
monial letters from his agents and from 
the general agents association. 

Donald Robinson has been with his 
father’s agency since 1926. The senior 
Mr. Robinson had entered the business 
with Home Life in Detroit in 1898 and 
had formed an agency for National Life 
in 1922. 





Prudential Promotes 
Engle and Moeller 


Edward T. Engle and Clarence A. 
Moeller have been promoted to man- 
ager and assistant manager, respective- 
ly, of Prudential’s new Sacramento 
agency. Mr. Engle joined Prudential as 
assistant manager in the Oakland agency 
in 1930 and transferred to the Sacra- 
mento office in 1947. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Prudential, Mr. Engle 
was active in San Francisco financial 
circles. He is secretary-treasurer of the 
Sacramento Life Managers Club, and a 
Cia: 

Mr. Moeller became associated with 
Prudential in Sacramento in 1944. He 
is a director of the Sacramento Life 
Underwriters Assn. 


Hughes Joins Bankers, Ia. 


James H. Hughes 
of Des Moines has 
b een appointed 
group representa- 
tive at Pittsburgh 
for Bankers Life 
of Iowa. Follow- 
ing his graduation 
from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Hughes served 
three years as a 
deck officer in the 
maritime service. 
Since 1946, he has 
been a group rep- 
resentative at Des 
Moines for Wash- 
ington National. 


Hughes 


James H. 


Mertz Assistant Manager 


Donald J. Mertz, since 1947 with the 
George A. Knutsen agency at Milwau- 
kee of Mutual Life, has been appointed 
assistant manager. He is a graduate of 
Marquette University, and is a director 
of Milwaukee Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 


MacKenzie in B. C. Post 


Northern Life of Canada has appoint- 
ed George W. L. MacKenzie provincial 
manager for British Columbia. He was 
formerly superintendent of agencies for 
that company. 





Commonwealth Life Ups 10 


The following men of the industrial 
agency department of Commonwealth 
Life have been appointed assistant 
managers of the following districts: K. 
R. Nave, Hopkinsville district; Bryce 





A. Baker, Kentuckiana; R. L. Atkins, 
Tennessee Valley; A. D. Boyd, Chatta- 
nooga; Gus Shoemaker, Cumberland 
Valley; H. R. Evans, Kentuckiana; R, 
W. Dunn, Charleston; J. B. Garland, 
Kentuckiana; A. W. Gonia, Chatta- 
nooga, and James Widener, Tennessee 
Valley. 


Sandholm Fort Dodge G.A. 


Arnold Sandholm of Dayton has been 
appointed general agent of National Life 
of Des Moines at Fort Dodge, Ia., in 
charge of six counties. He formerly was 
with the Farm Bureau companies. 


Moore San Antonio G.A. 


Charles Moore has been appointed 
general agent at San Antonio for Pioneer 
American. He has had more than 25 
years of life insurance experience. 











D. S. Connell Joins Aetna 


Donald S. Connell has been appointed 
assistant general agent at Newark by 
Aetna Life. Mr. Connell formerly was 
a partner in the Provident Mutual 
agency at New York City headed by 
his father, Clancy D. Connell, who re. 
cently resigned. He has been in in- 
surance since 1945 and served in the 
last war. 





George W. Koch, since 1932 associ- 
ated with Prudential No. 6 district at 
Milwaukee, has been promoted from 
staff manager to district manager. He 
succeeds Walter L. Kruse, transferred 
to Milwaukee No. 1 as staff manager. 





William Rafkind has been appointed 
manager for John Hancock at Miami. 


Guy Dudley, with Prudential for 35 
years and manager at Fulton, Ky., for 
several years, has retired. 








Bill Up to Truman 


WASHINGTON—The House bill to 
provide modern standards for the writ- 
ing of group life insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia goes to the White 
House for Presidential signature, since 
Senator Langer has withdrawn his mo- 
tion to reconsider the Senate’s action 
in passing the measure last April 19. 


WANT ADS 


Rates—$12 per inch boy insertion—!I Inch mini- 
mum. Limit—40 words per inch. Deadline Tues- 
day noon in Chicago office — 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd. Individuals placing ads are requested to 
make payment in advance. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 











A large Fraternal Life Insurance 
Society will have available an 
excellent opportunity for a man 
between the ages of 35 and 50 as 
Field Manager. Attractive salary 
and commission. Man _ selected 
will be in complete charge of our 
field department. State previous 
insurance experience in detail, 
indicate present salary, age, edu- 
cational background and family 
status. All information held 
strictly confidential. Address Mr. 
Alan Brown, President, Woodmen 








of the World, 1447 Tremont 
Place, Denver 2, Colorado. 
PORTUNITY IN A GROWING 
EXCELLENT OP GRCANIZATION 
For an embitions supervisor who can 
recruit and train agents 


This is an addition, not a replacement 


RON STEVER AGENCY 
Equitable Life Assurance Socity 
411 West Fi 





July 14, 
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~_ COMPANIES 


Bankers Life of lowa Sets 
President’s Month Record 


Bankers Life of Iowa agents paid for 
$14,618,357 in June, more than any pre- 
vious President’s Month. The June 30 
total was $2,622,357—a new high for 
one day’s business. 

The company as a whole exceeded 
the June quota by 51% with 46 agencies 
exceeding their quotas and the other 
three finishing with more than 90%. 

Five agencies went over 200% of 
quota: Floyd Smith, El Paso, 281%; L. 
C. Waring, Oklahoma City, 280%; J. 
J. Bissell, Houston, 268%; R. D. Hamill, 
Denver, 263%; C. W. Tomlinson, Madi- 
son, 227%, and John B. Hover, Salt 
Lake City, 211%. 


Golden State 25 Years Old 


Golden State Mutual Life of Los An- 
geles celebrated its 25th birthday 
July 13, beginning with a breakfast for 
the press at 8:30 am. A. J. Gock, presi- 
dent of Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Bank of America, will 
present the company a plaque on be- 
half of the chamber. 

The company, founded, owned and 
operated by Negroes, is one of the lead- 
ing life companies serving members of 
the race. 


Eastern Life Honors Lipsky 


Officers, directors and staff of East- 
ern Life presented a bronze plaque to 
Louis Lipsky at a dinner held in his 
honor on his 20th anniversary as presi- 
dent of the company. Vice-president 
Abraham Krumbein made the presenta- 
tion of the plaque which was signed by 
Harry Yarin, secretary. ; 

Murray April, director of agencies, 
reported that paid production for the 
first half of 1950 was 70% ahead of 
the same period in 1949. The company 
is making preparations to increase 
capital and to enter additional states. 


Plan Addition to Home Office 


Excavation has begun for a $350,000 
addition to the home office of Indianap- 
olis Life. The addition will provide 
three floors for office space and one 
for storage. The new structure, to be 
entirely air conditioned, will be built at 
the west end of the present home of- 
fice building and will match its brick 
and stone exterior. 














To Have Heliport on H. O. 
Pacific Mutual Life is to have the 
west’s first roof-top passenger heliport. 


Construction of the centrally located 
helicopter passenger terminal, to be 


known as Pacific Mutual Downtown 
Heliport, will be financed by Pacific 
Mutual and leased, together with sup- 
plementary passenger facilities, to Los 
Angeles Airways. 





Sterling has been licensed in Montana. 
This brings the total of states entered 
to 22. 





Beneficial Standard Life has entered 
Minnesota. 








Bohlinger Is Chairman 


Alfred J. Bohlinger, acting superin- }~ 


tendent of New York, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the commissioners 
committee on valuations to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Robert E. Dineen. 

Mr. Bohlinger became acting superin- 
tendent automatically under the ‘New 
York law, with the resignation of Mr. 
Dineen. Gov. Dewey has not yet acted 
to name a successor to Mr. Dineen. 





Dr. John P. Williams of the Ameri- 
can College discussed insurance edu- 
cation and the C.L.U. program at a 
luncheon of Detroit C.L.U. 











Agenda of Canadian Supts. 


At the annual meeting of Canadian 
Insurance Superintendents Assn. Oct. 
23-27 at Niagara Falls, Ont., following 
the presidential address by J. A. Young, 
Saskatchewan, reports on valuation of 
securities, licensing and regulation of 
agents and annual statement blanks 
will be presented by Georges La France, 
Quebec; life insurance legislation by 
E. B. MacLatchy, New Brunswick. 

On Oct. 24 there will be discussions 
on fraternal'insurance and insurance law 
revision, the latter under the direction 
of Roy B. Whitehead, Ontario. He 
will lead discussions on automobile in- 
surance legislation Oct. 25 and a paper 
on the automobile insurance assigned 
risk plan will be given by Herbert 
Hunter, Manitoba. 


ACCIDENT 


Muddle in Cal. on New 
Minimum Benefits Law 


The failure of Commissioner Downey 
of California to promulgate the regula- 
tions implementing the new minimum 
benefits law for A. & H. insurance in 
that state prior to July 1, when the law 
was to go into effect, has created a 
somewhat muddled situation there. 

It is the result of a deadlock between 
the company committee and insurance 
department representatives over the 
scope of the “economic value” provision 
of the law. The company men insist 
that it is limited to setting up minimum 
benefits, either as to amounts or periods 
of payment. The department people 
claim the right to include limitations 
and exclusions but the company group 
refuses steadfastly to propose or ap- 
prove any provisions along that line. 

New policy forms to comply with 
this law are required to be filed in Cali- 
fornia by Jan. 1 but nothing can be 
done about it until the regulations, 
which will contain the real meat of the 
law, are issued. Some companies al- 
ready have obtained an extension of 
time until September and it is presumed 
that nothing will be done in regard to 
enforcing new filings until the situation 
is straightened out. 














Program Features of A. & H. 
Bureau Meeting Outlined 


The program for the Bureau of 
A. & H. Underwriters annual meeting 
at Skytop Club, Skytop, Pa., Sept. 25- 
27, will include an address by an out- 
standing insurance commissioner; 
speakers presenting both the field and 
claim man’s viewpoint of A. & H. in- 
surance, and an insurance company 
counsel speaking on beneficiary rights, 
assignment and policy ownership. There 
will be a discussion of the new regula- 
tory requirements in California under 
Senate Bill 711 and a review of special 
types of coverage such as polio, sports, 
medical expense, and student insurance. 

The underwriting forum, a valuable 
source of information and discussion in 
past years, will be under the direction 
of F. T. Corby, Home Indemnity. Ray 
L. Hills, Great American Indemnity, is 
chairman of the annual meeting com- 
mittee. 


POLICIES 


Mutual Life Now Issuing 
Three New Term Plans 


Mutual Life is now offering three 
new term plans, issued at ages 20 
through 50, which include a mortgage 
protection policy, an income protection 
policy, and a double protection rider 
for endowment and life contracts. All 
may be converted to permanent plans, 
in most cases at any time. 

The mortgage and income protection 
contracts, providing decreasing term in- 
surance, are issued for any number of 
years from 15 through 65. Issued on 
a unit basis, except that $25 is the 
minimum annual premium, they par- 
ticipate in dividend distributions at the 
end of the third year. Waiver of pre- 
mium provisions are available under 
both plans. 

_The income protection policy pro- 
vides monthly income for the remain- 
der of the selected period, plus either 
a small clean-up fund or an additional 
income for readjustment. The mort- 
gage protection plan permits coverage 
of mortgage debt outstanding, plus a 
small amount for meeting prepayment 
charges. 

The double protection rider provides 
10-year level term coverage, with the 
privilege of adding another rider at the 
end of 10 years. It is issued only at 
the same time as the base policy, which 
must be for $2,000 or more on the 
endowment or life plan (except five- 
year modified life) with premiums pay- 
able for at least 20 years or to age 65. 
It provides an amount equal to the face 
amount of the base policy. 


N. Y. Banks Offer Waiver 


Disability waiver of premium is being 
offered by the mutual savings banks in 








New York state which issue savings 
bank life insurance. The optional bene- 
fit will be available to men between the 
ages 15 and 55 and to certain self-sup- 
porting single women. It will provide 
that in the event of total and perman- 
ent disability before age 60, the banks 
will waive all premiums. Total disabil- 
ity which continues for six months will 
be presumed to be permanent. 

Plans are being perfected whereby the 
benefit will also be made available to 
present policyholders who are eligible. 
As of May 31, there were over 120,000 
savings bank life insurance policies in 
force in New York state for a total of 
approximately $165 million. 


Knock Out S. D. Referendum 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.— Petitions 
calling for a referendum on the 1949 
assessment insurance law have _ been 
held invalid by the circuit court here, 
so that there will be no vote on the 
law this year. It sets up additional re- 
quirements for assessment insurers. 
After its passage petitions were circu- 
lated and more than 18,000 signatures 
obtained. 

Gust Helgerson, Mitchell agent, at- 
tacked the petitions, claiming that many 





of the signatures were invalid and 
Judge Rice rejected more than 6,000 of 
them as improper. Defendants were 


State Benefit Society, Northwest Life 
Assn. and State Accident Assn., all of 


Brookings; Black Hills Benefit Life, 
Rapid City, and Life Benefit, Inc., 
Huron. 





On Home Financing Committee 


The government’s housing and home 
finance agency at Washington has 
named an advisory committee on home 
financing which includes L. Douglas 
Meredith, National Life, and James J. 
O'Leary, Life Insurance Assn. of Amer- 
ica. 








Are you using social security benefits 
as a starting point to increase your .. . 


RETIREMENT INCOME SALES? 


In these days of "social security consciousness,’ Reserve Life's 
social security mailing piece is pulling 38°, returns—which means 
more money in our agents’ pockets. They use Reserve Life's 
unique Retirement Income plans to add to their prospects’ social 
security income at age 65. We also offer Retirement Income at 
ages 55 and 60, for both men and women. 


If you're interested in a Company offering a complete Retire- 
ment Income program and prospecting service, write to S. J. 
Gilbert, Vice President and Director of Life Agencies. 


RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: DALLAS, TEXAS 














THE WAY 





In ACCIDENT 
and HEALTH 
PROTECTION 






INCOME DURING DISABILITY 


%& World-wide protection and full 
coverage for both accident and 
sickness regardless of other insur- 
ance owned. 

%& Income for hospital and 
nurse’s expenses to $750.00 a 
month—plus surgery benefits. 
¥ Life-time accident benefits and 
full monthly income for both con- 
fining and non-confining illness. 













Represented only by full-time fieldmen 
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N. C. Premium Tax Greater 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Gross premiums 
tax on insurance companies for the 


Carolina $5,307,581, compared with $4,- 
861,651 in the previous 12 months. 
Since there has been no increase in the 
tax on premiums, the gain is attribu- 


AMONG COMPANY MEN 





fiscal year ended June 30 brought North table to expanded volume. 
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maven] Meet EVERY Accident 
mien & Health Need... 


. . . from United States Life’s portfolio. All standard types of 
Accident & Health and Life policies available, as well as a great 
variety of unusual policies. For example. . 

















Worldwide Travel-Accident 
coverage 


Hospitalization for Individuals 
and Families 


2-year Non-confining Sickness 
Medical expense coverage for 


Lifetime accident coverage for 
College Student Groups 


hazardous occupations 
Prompt cheerful service on all claims. 


1850 — Our Hundredth Anniversary — 1950 


The United States Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
84 WILLIAM STREET * NEW YORK/7, N.Y. 








Kindly send me your A&H rate kit with complete policy analyses. 


Name 





Address 





City Zone State 








SUCCESSFUL 


Career ME 


EPRESENTATIVES of Indianapolis Life are known 
R in their communities as friendly, helpful under- 
writers. The progress of these men is readily evident 
by how they are able to build businesses of their own. 
The creative staff at the home office supplies them 
with a complete kit of quality, low-cost policies, sup- 
plemented by thorough training courses and aggres- 
sive merchandising material. Yes, Indianapolis Life 
offers rich opportunities to those who would build 


‘ AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


Mlinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Texas 


careers in life underwriting. 


Insurance-in-force over $225,000,000 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Five Supervisors Appointed 
by Massachusetts Mutual 


Five supervisors, the first of a new 
grade of junior officers, have been 
named by Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
They are Howard D. Mosher and Hor- 
ace G. Moulton, calculation depart- 
ment; Raymond L. W. Johnson, Robert 
W. Pease and Paul W. Persons, policy 
department. 

President L. J. Kalmbach recently 
announced the creation of the new posts. 
The appointments follow a special train- 
ing program for supervisors conducted 
by the personnel department. 

Mr. Mosher has completed three 
years of a six-year course at the Spring- 
field branch of Northeastern Univer- 
sity. He entered the calculation depart- 
ment of Massachusetts Mutual in 1929 
and last year became a fellow of Life 
Office Management Assn. He was with 
the army overseas during the war. 

Mr. Moulton attended Northeastern 
University, Springfield. He entered the 
mailing department of Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1926, was transferred to the 
calculation department the following 
year and has been in charge of policy 
change calculations since 1934. 

Mr. Johnson entered the policy de- 
partment in 1928 and has been in charge 
of the new issue section. He was wound- 
ed in action in Germany and received 
the Purple Heart. Mr. Pease was grad- 
uated from Northeastern University and 
has been in the policy department since 
1930. He will be a supervisor in the pen- 
sion trust section. Mr. Persons entered 
the filing department in 1923. The fol- 
lowing year he was transferred to the 
policy department and has been in 
charge of the policy change section. All 
three have passed L.O.M.A. examina- 
tions and are working for their fellow- 
ships. 





Mutual Life Promotes 4 


Four promotions in the real estate 
department of Mutual Life were an- 
nounced this week. Everett A. Fay has 
been advanced to assistant manager of 
real estate-mortgages. Clifton M. Rob- 
bins and Johnson A. Webster were 
named _ superintendents of mortgage 
loans for the eastern and western divi- 
sions, respectively, and John F. 
Leonard became superintendent of 
mortgage servicing. 

Mr. Fay joined Mutual Life in 1944, 
as mortgage supervisor for the Atlantic 
coast region. He has been superinten- 
dent of mortgages since 1949. 

Mr. Robbins and Mr. Webster, with 
the company since 1941 when they 
were named mortgage negotiators, have 
been mortgage analysts since 1949. Mr. 
Leonard joined the company as an ad- 
ministrative assistant in 1947. 





Jaeger Resigns Board Post 


William W. Jaeger has resigned as a 
director of Bankers Life of Iowa after 
46 years with the company. 

Joining Bankers Life as an agent in 
1904, he went to the home office as gen- 
eral sales manager in 1922. He was 
elected vice-president and director of 
agencies in 1926 and first became a 
member of the board in 1928. In 1942 
he became vice-president of the board. 
He retired from that post in 1944, con- 
tinuing to serve only as a director. 


H. R. Coffer Becomes V.-P. 


H. R. Coffer has been appointed vice- 
president and director of agencies of 
Robert E. Lee Life of Dallas. A grad- 
uate of Harvard, Mr. Coffer was an 
agent and training assistant for Aetna 
Life and Southland Life before becom- 
ing northern California manager for 
Northern Life of Seattle, and supervisor 
of agencies for Continental Assurance 
at San Francisco. He is an army vet- 
eran. 





Ohio National Assigns 
F. A. Johnson to New Post 


Ohio National has transferred Frank 
A. Johnson, formerly of the new busi- 
ness department 
and an_ assistant 
secretary of the 
company, to. as- 
sistant superin- 
tendent of agen- 
cies. 

Johnson joined! 
Ohio National in 
1933 in the actu- 
arial department, 
and in 1936 he 
transferred to the 
policy department. 
Returning from 
the army in 1944 
he became man- 
ager of the new business department, 
and in 1948 was elected an assistant 
secretary. 


Mut. Benefit Ups Heitzeberg 


Charles G. Heitzeberg of the Detroit 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life has been 
elected director of agency supervision 
effective Aug. 1. 

Joining Mutual Benefit in 1939 as an 
agent in St. Louis, Mr. Heitzeberg was 
assistant to the general agent in De- 
troit from 1941 until 1942 when he en- 
tered the army. In 1946 he resumed 
his position in Detroit. 

His duties with that agency have in- 
cluded recruiting, training and super- 
vising and office administration. 

Last year he was on the L.U.T.C. 
faculty, and is a C.L.U. 


R. E. Gregory Is Promoted 


Ralph E. Gregory has been appointed 
director of fiscal reports and procedures 
department of Farm Bureau insurance 
companies of Columbus. For the past 
five years he has been in charge of 
audits of the companies’ accounts made 
by Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. Pre- 
viously for five years he was with that 
auditing firm. 


Hancock Advances Morris 


John Hancock has appointed Douglas 
P. Morris in charge of the ordinary 
underwriting department. Mr. Morris 
joined the company in 1948 and has been 
associate actuary. 

Mr. Morris was previously with Home 
Security Life as vice-president and ac- 
tuary and with London Life of Ontario 
as associate actuary. 


M. J. Siebert Resigns 


Martin J. Siebert, for 16 years with 
the comptroller’s department of North- 
western Mutual Life and for eight vears 
supervisor of the supplies and’ service 
division, has resigned to open his own 
certified public accountant office. Fred 
E. Rasmussen succeeds him as head of 
the supplies and service division. 


Nevin Albert Retires 


Nevin Albert, assistant manager of 
agencies of Pacific Mutual Life, retired 
July 1 with the longest service record 
of any present home office employe ol 
the company, having been associated 





Frank A. Johnson 











The interim committee of the Florida 
legislature to make recommendations 
for overhauling the insurance laws at 
a meeting at Tallahassee, selected Sen- 
ator Henry S. Baynard of St. Peters: 
burg, as chairman and Rep. Scott Hough 
of Lee county, vice-chairman. 


Gordon Brown has completed _ his 
139th consecutive month of production, 
which qualifies him for the honor roll 
of Canada Life. He is located in Mark- 
ham, an Ontario village of 1,200 popula 
tion. 
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~__ NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Jordan New President 
of Maine Association 


Fred T. Jordan, Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, was elected president of Maine 
Life Underwriters Assn. at the annual 
sales congress at Rockland. He suc- 
ceeds Reed W. Davis, Brewer. 

New vice-presidents are James E. 
Kenny, Bangor, and Charles E. Platt, 
Cape Elizabeth. The choice for secre- 
tary, filled by appointment, will be an- 
nounced later. 

Speakers included Aaron Goldstein, 
manager of Metropolitan, Boston; Bern- 
ard H. Zais, Connecticut Mutual, Burl- 
ington, Vt.; Leland T. Waggoner, man- 
ager of Mutual Life at Boston, and 
James E. Rutherford, vice-president 
Prudential. 





Massachusetts Agents Elect 
John Khouri President 


Massachusetts Assn. of Life Under- 
writers at its annual meeting at Wor- 
cester elected John G. Khouri, assistant 
manager of Connecticut General Life at 
Boston, president, succeeding Philip B. 
Steele, general agent of New England 
Mutual at Springfield. 

Other officers are Frank T. Limont, 
associate general agent of Berkshire 
Life at Pittsfield, 1st vice-president; 
James F. Dwinell, Jr., Travelers, Bos- 
ton, 2nd _ vice-president; Harold P. 
Cooley, New England Mutual, Boston, 
treasurer, and William C. Coogan, ex- 
ecutive director Boston association, was 
reelected secretary. 


Hold Ohio Training School 


Ohio Assn. of Life Underwriters will 
conduct a leadership training program 
for the newly-elected officers of its 26 


member associations at Columbus 
July 14. 
Robert K. Zimmer of Columbus, 


president of the Ohio association, is in 
charge. Assistant instructors are G. A. B. 
Woodley, Robert H. Wessels, Samuel 
S. Loyer, C. Nelson Black and Edward 
H. O’Brien, all of Columbus. Superin- 
tendent Robinson of Ohio will be a 
speaker. 


Stamford—Anthony S. Esposito, Metro- 
politan, was elected president. Other 
new officers included Edward H. Melvin, 
Equitable Society, vice-president; Eri B. 
Walton, Prudential, secretary; and Rich- 
ard S. R. Hubert, Mutual Life, treasurer. 

Owensboro, Ky. reen River As- 
sociation elected as president, Bernard 
Steawn; vice-president, Robert Oberst; 
secretary, Joseph G. Weill. Installation 
was made at the ladies banquet at which 
Dudley Sheets, acting president and na- 
tional committeeman, presided. A. L. 
Atchison of Lexington, president of the 





Kentucky association, spoke on “The 
Bridges We Build.” 
Columbus, New officers are: Wil- 





liam B. Hoyer, John Hancock, president; 
C. Nelson Black, Phoenix Mutual, vice- 
president; Samuel S. Loyer, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, secretary; Robert H. Wessels, 
Metropolitan, treasurer; C. C. Wharff, 
New England Mutual, national commit- 
teeman, and Emmett C. Millholland, Ohio 
National, state committeeman. 
Laneaster, Pa.—Perry W. Gordon has 
been elected president, succeeding Nevin 
A. J. Loose. John C. Howett is 1st vice- 
president; Emery Witwer, 2nd vice-pres- 


ident; Lester W. Bailey, secretary, and 
LeRoy B. Breneman, state committee- 
man. 


Speakers included Albert Adams, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Assn.; Mayor 
Bare of Lancaster, and James Brooke, 
executive secretary of the state asso- 
ciation. 


Georgetown, S. C. Commissioner 
Merphy of South Carolina addressed a 
Tecent meeting. Also on the program 
were R. H. Lovvorn, president of the 
Georgia Association, Mayor Sylvan L. 
Rosen and Senator J. B. Morrison. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—David M. Bailey, 
Equitable Society, was named president. 
He succeeds Edgar N. Gould, Indianapo- 


lis Life. Vice-president is Raymond P. 
Persing, Metropolitan; secretary, Glenn 
B. Moore, Aetna Life; treasurer, O. F. 
Bibbins, Penn Mutual Life; national com- 
mitteeman, Floyd C. White, National 
Life of Vermont. 

National quality awards were pre- 


sented to 11 members. 

Waycross, Ga.—Elected were William 
B. Glascock, Jr., Prudential, president; J. 
M. Harrison, Independent L. & A., ist 
vice-president; J. Garrett Lawhorn, Life 
& Casualty, 2nd vice-president and J. 
Lee, American National, secretary-treas- 
urer. 











Michigan Agents’ Group 
Plan Gaining Acceptance 


LANSING, MICH.—Michigan Assn. 
of Insurance Agents is finding wide ac- 
ceptance within its membership for its 
group insurance plan. A bulletin sum- 
marizing the first seven months’ opera- 
tion notes that 478 agencies are insured 
under the plan, including 1,391 persons 
for life insurance; 867 for accident and 
sickness; 1,397 for hospital and _ sur- 


gical. Benefits paid to date total $29,177. 
In addition to agency executives, 


all 


members of the agency staff and their 
dependents are permitted to participate 
in the program. New member agencies 
become eligible to come under the plan 
after 30 days after affiliating and new 
employes also are eligible after the same 
time. They must make application at 
that time or, if later, must supply satis- 
factory evidence of insurability. The 
highest monthly premium is $15.57 for 
the principal in an agency with two or 
more dependents. This includes life, 
A. , hospital and surgical benefits. 
It ranges down to 85 cents a month for 
life insurance only for a member of 
the agency’s clerical staff. 


Williams at Grand Rapids 


John P. Williams American Col- 
lege addressed the West Michigan 
C.L.U. chapter at Grand Rapids, out- 


lining important changes and develop- 
ments in the educational field. 


H. M. Horne to New Post 


Harold M. Horne has been appointed 
manager of the life, group and pension 
departments at Philadelphia of Johnson 
& Higgins of Pennsylvania and Curtin 
& Brockie. He was formerly associate 
actuary of Girard Life and at the same 
time operated H. M. Horne Associates, 


15 
specializing in employe benefit plans. 
He is an author of numerous mathe- 


matical and actuarial papers, one of his 
better known works being “Life Insur- 
ance Contracts.” He is a graduate of 
Annapolis and received his master of 
science degree at M.I.T. He served in 
both wars and holds a permanent com- 
mission in the naval reserves. 


Becomes Koenig Agency 


The name of the G. H. Garretson 
agency, A. & H. general agency in Chi- 
cago has been changed to the W. J. 
Koenig agency. The agency continues 
to operate in the Board of Trade build- 
ing. 
W. J. Koenig has been the operating 
head of the agency since 1944 when 
Mr. Garretson, his father-in-law, died. 
Prior to that time, Mr. Koenig had 
been in the real estate business. Mr. 
Koenig is A. & H. general agent for 
General Accident and Illinois Mutual 
Casualty. 


Kill Health Dept. Plan 

WASHINGTON President Tru- 
man’s plan to create an executive de- 
partment of health, education and 
security was killed in the House by a 
vote of 249 to 71, as a Senate commit- 
tee reported unfavorably on it. 
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Sales Ideas and Serirstt 





Business Insurance Complex? 
Small Town Agent Says, “No” 





One often shears that the sale of 
business insurance is a complex propo- 
sition, calling for a specialist. The fol- 
lowing testimony from Fred L. Gibson, 
Penn Mutual, Billings, Mont., at a re- 
cent company convention would seem 
to tell a different story: 

When I had been in life insurance 
about eight or nine months, I got an 
advance tip from a friend that a couple 
of doctors in Livingston were purchas- 
ing a hospital and going into partner- 
ship. 

The man who gave me the lead hap- 
pened to be a lawyer and he asked 
me why I couldn’t sell some partner- 
ship insurance there. 

My first reaction was that for a 
novice like me it would hardly be 
worth a call. I had read a little about 
partnership insurance and it seemed 
you had to have a vast knowledge of 
complex documents called buy and 
sell agreements. You had to know all 
about estate tax law so that you could 
decide such details as who should own 
the policy and who should pay pre- 
miums; and you had to have intricate 
knowledge as to when a trustee should 
be beneficiary and so on. 

However, I have always felt that you 
should never ignore a lead (even an 
apparently hopeless one) when a friend 
gives it to you. If you ignore them very 
often your friend gets disgusted and 
stops bothering you with tips. 


So I decided to call on these two 
doctors. My first step was to go home 
and study the company’s partnership 
insurance sales pattern. And as I stud- 
ied it, I realized that my part in such 
a sale would not be very complicated 
after all. All I had to do was to pre- 
sent a few logical reasons to these two 
men why they should have a written 
agreement providing that in event of 
the death of either of them the other 
would buy his interest in the business. 
That shouldn’t be hard to do, and after 
it was done, all that remained was to 
show them where life insurance was 
the cheapest possible means of funding 
such an agreement. 


Proposal Amazingly Clear 


The company proposal, which I 
studied, seemed to me to be an amaz- 
ingly clear and logical presentation. 
Since it had made the subject clear 
and convincing to me, I saw no reason 
to change it. I decided to give it ver- 
batim to the two doctors. And because 
doctors today are hard men to see for 
more than a few brief words, I decided 
to copy the company’s sales pattern on 
paper and present it as a written pro- 
posal to each man. 

After all this was done, I felt quali- 
fied to make my first call. And as I 
remember, it went something like this: 
“Doctor, I understand that you and 
Doctor X are purchasing this hospital 
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and will operate it on a partnership 
basis.” 

He said something about, “Where did 
you hear that?” and I gave him a stall 
and he said, “Yes, that’s right, we are.” 
And so I continued: 

“Well, the reason I stopped in to- 
night is because I want to talk to you 
sometime about the advantages of 
partnership insurance. Now, I know that 
it is late now and you have house calls 
to make, so I am not going to ask for 
any time to go into a long discussion 
right now. Instead, I have written out 
a few of the reasons why men _ use 
partnership insurance and I wish you 
would read it over when you have 
time, then I can stop by tomorrow and 
see what you think of it.” 

Well, he accepted my typed brief, 
laid it on his desk and said, ““Yes, we 
were talking about this the other day. 
If you will wait a minute, Doctor X 
will be through and we’ll see him.” (So 
here was the call I’d been afraid to 
make.) 

We saw Doctor X, they had a con- 
sultation while I stood by and told me 
to come back at 11:30 next morning 
and show them figures on $15,000 each 
of term. 

I came back next day with a quota- 
tion on term cost and also a company 
cost analysis sheet on ordinary life, 
gave a few arguments for ordinary life 
and we settled for $15,000 each of bal- 
anced protection. 


Competitor’s Boner 


I don’t believe they ever did read 
my laboriously typed briefs. 


And so right here a word about 
prospecting. It is the easiest, most 
straightforward soliciting imaginable 


and you simply make it a point to ask 
every stockholder in a close corpora- 
tion, “Do you have business insurance?” 
With very few exceptions, they will 
know exactly what you mean. If they 
don’t have it, they are a prospect for 
more. As in my second case. 

I made my approach on that one 
about two months after my first suc- 
cess. But here I was a little late; a 
competitor had sold $5,000 to each man 
two years previously. 

However, having made a partnership 
sale once, I was now introducing my- 
self as an authority. And as a specialist, 
I offered to check their arrangement to 
be sure it had been handled properly. 

I asked for instance, who had been 
made owner of each policy and learned 
that each man owned the policy on 
his own life. Not so good. And I told 
them why. A few more questions and 
I asked to see their buy and sell agree- 
ment. They didn’t have one, had never 
heard of it! Obviously my competitor 
had blundered badly and I emerged as 
quite a bright fellow. So far as they 
were concerned, I was really the 
authority I claimed to be. I helped 
them make arrangements with a lawyer 
to draw an agreement, transferred 
ownership of their policies, and since 
their business had grown in 2 years, 
sold them another $5,000 each. 

From this it would seem that at least 
some knowledge of technical aspects is 
essential. But you do not need more 
than just fundamentals. Call in a lawyer 
to help them draw their agreement. 
Then coordinate your ownership and 
beneficiary provisions with the agree- 
ment. The company sales course has 
specimens of various agreements and 
a discussion of the technicalities. I 
will not go into them here. 

Now, your other type of prospect, 
who knows about partnership insurance 
but does not have it. 

Usually there will be one of two or 
three reasons why he does not have it. 
Either he has never thoroughly con- 
sidered the problem that would face 


him upon his partner’s death or he feels 
that he is sufficiently solvent to meet 
the emergency, or he feels that he can- 
not or will not pay the premiums. 

If you feel that he has not thoroughly 
considered his problems then you can 
tell him you have made a considerable 
study of this phase of partnership and 
that you have learned some things that 
have never failed to be of interest to 
partners and that you have some ideas 
which he may wish to use whether he 
‘buys insurance or not. 

He will usually be willing to hear 
your ideas. Then you proceed accord- 
ing to the usual pattern to show him 
the need for a buy and sell agreement. 
If the company sales pattern fails to 
convince him of this need, then his 
situation is either highly unusual or he 
is bull headed, and personally, I’d be 
inclined to forget him as a prospect. 

But if he is open minded, he will 
see where such an agreement is defi- 
nitely called for. However, he will fre- 
quently feel that his own financial con- 
dition is sound enough to make insur- 
ance unnecessary. 


This Is the Time 
to Set Up Cover. 
on Student Bodies 


This is the time of year for producers 
to arrange with schools, academies, col- 
leges, and universities for accident cov- 
erage on students. Each year more 
schools adopt such plans. 

The plans vary from company to 
company, but in general they are simi- 
lar. Most companies offer a plan which 
provides complete reimbursement for 
each accident, for medical, hospital, 
nurse, surgical, drug and dressing and 
x-ray with no deductible up to about 
$500. Such complete plans cover 
students 24 hours a day, regardless of 
whether they are at school or at home. 
Generally, such complete plans do not 
carry any limitations on types of acci- 
dents. 

It is a simple operation for the pro- 
ducer to arrange coverage through the 
school. There are two plans available 
to the school. It can install such cov- 
erage on a blanket basis, insuring the 
entire student enrollment or the stu- 
dents can be insured on an _ optional 
basis. 

When the plan is on the blanket basis, 
the premium is included in the tuition 
or it is paid by the school. Athletic 
team personnel are insured uncondi- 
tionally. 


Reasonable Percentage Must Enroll 


When the accident plan‘is offered on 
an optional basis, it is generally re- 
quired that the premiums be paid indi- 
vidually by the students or their par- 
ents. The same solicitation methods are 
used for all classes of students. On the 
optional basis, a reasonable percentage 
of the students enrolled must participate 
in the plan, the percentage depending 
upon the size of the student body. 

One of the most successful methods 
of obtaining this required percentage is 
fer the producer to mail to the parents 
of the students a letter explaining the 
coverage and enclosing a short applica- 
tion form. 

Student accident coverage may gen- 
erally be written either on a school year 
basis or it may be written on a calendar 
year basis for higher premiums. 

Where the necessary student par- 
ticipation cannot be obtained, or where 
schools will not cooperate, there are 
numerous individual accident policies 
providing medical reimbursement for 
students. There is bound to be a mar- 
ket for both individual policies and for 
the group coverage among students. 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Dineen Featured 
Speaker at N. W. 
Mutual Meeting 


MILWAUKEE — Robert E. Dineen, 
who resigned as New York superinten- 
dent to become a vice-president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, will speak 
at the annual meeting of Northwestern 
Mutual Assn. of Agents here July 24-26. 
He will discuss “Life Insurance—The 
American Way,” at the Monday after- 
noon session, his first appearance before 
a general Northwestern group. 

Other company executives on the pro- 
gram include Edmund Fitzgerald, pres- 
ident, who will open the meeting Mon- 
day morning with “A Restatement of 
Northwestern Principles”; Grant L. Hill, 
vice-president and director of agencies, 
who will make the honor awards to 
leading producers and club qualifiers at 
the first session, and conclude the con- 
vention Wednesday noon with a talk 
on “Are You an ‘All American’ Agent?” 
and Philip K. Robinson, vice-president, 
who will be toastmaster at the dinner- 
dance Tuesday. 


Another Jones Production 


Laflin C. Jones, assistant director of 
agencies, has written another life insur- 
ance drama which will be presented at 
the opening session. The company will 
be host to the wives attending at a 
luncheon that same day, with William 
B. Minehan, assistant secretary, in 
charge. Assisting in planning the meet- 
ing is Harold Gardiner, educational di- 
rector. 

Presiding at the various sessions will 
be the following officials of the agents 
association: Charles R. Eckert, presi- 
dent, Detroit; C. A. Seys, vice-president, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. C. Hewitt, 
secretary, Milwaukee; Herbert L. Cram- 
er, chairman, South Bend; Dewey Ed- 
son, Madison, Wis.; M. J. Koch, Cin- 
cinnati; W. K. Pierce, Elgin, Ill., and 
E. B. Redfield, Jr., Boston. 

Participating in a panel discussion on 
“A Persuasive Selling Idea that Works 
for Me,” will be K. R. Bentley, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Virginia Wood, San Fran- 
cisco; A. R. Rinne, Indianapolis; Sam 
H. Rumph, Atlanta; Paul E. Burke, 
Steubenville, Ohio, and C. E. P. Crauer, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


To Describe Company 


Tuesday morning, general agents will 
describe the characteristics that have 
made the Northwestern an outstanding 
institution, in discussing “This Is the 
Northwestern.” Participating will be 
M. J. Koch, Cincinnati, chairman; E. 
Tom Proctor, Nashville; Harry Krueger, 
New York City; Russell L. Law, Balti- 
more, and Ken Snyder, Omaha. A talk 
on “You Still Have to Sell It,” will be 
given by John O. Todd, Chicago. 

The afternoon session will follow with 
a prospecting panel on “To Whom Will 
You Sell It?” On the panel will be 
John M. Law, Bluefield, W. Va; 
Charles Bosch, Baltimore; James Lawry, 
San Francisco; Kenneth Elliott, Ke- 
wanee, Ill., and A. C. F. Finkbiner, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

The business meeting of the. associa- 
tion will be held Wednesday morning, 
when officers will be elected. The final 
talks will be given by Owen W. Eames, 
Boston, on “ Persuasion Is Our Busi- 
ness,” and Mr. Hill. 

Social events will include a garden 
party and dance Monday night, in addi- 
tion to the dinner-dance Tuesday. Mon- 
day noon the Northwestern C. L. U. 


/ will meet and the newer agents will be 


guests at a friendship luncheon, with G. 
Wendell Dygert, Fort Wayne, as speak- 
er. Northwestern Mutual loan agents 
will meet here the same week and will 
attend the salesmen’s convention ses- 
sions. 


XUM 


Good Sales Ideas 
from Penn Mutual's 
Mountain Meeting 


At a regional meeting of Penn Mutual 
Life’s agencies in Arizona, Utah and 
New Mexico, the speakers gave some 
good selling ideas out of their experi- 
ence. 

Glenn Wood, Tucson, said that in 
calling on a man for the first time he 
tries to get an advance visual picture of 
the prospect, know exactly what he’s 
going to say and in the interview pri- 
marily try to find out what the pros- 
pect’s ambitions are. William Wisdom, 
Tucson, sets himself a definite weekly 
schedule which includes appointments 
five nights.a week. 

Jack Paul, Salt Lake City, believes 
in a filing system which automatically 
schedules work for him, using a weekly 
plan book which at the close of the 
week summarizes the results. 

Jack Williams, Phoenix, believes calls 
on orphan policyholders offer good op- 
portunities for sales. At such a call he 
obtains a record of all insurance on all 
members of the family, which puts him 
in a position to do a programming job. 
He said most policyholders fail to real- 
ize that their term insurance can be 
converted into permanent insurance. 


Prospecting Suggestions 


In discussion of “Prospecting,” Ed 
Digneo, Albuquerque, recommended 
joining various organizations, thus mak- 
ing many contacts. Gordon Simpson, 
Salt Lake, said centers of influence are 
his best source of prospect leads. Glenn 
Wood, when delivering a policy, offers 
a lock box in exchange for four names. 

Mel Fickas, general agent at Phoenix, 
suggested that every agent check him- 
self on various points of approach, in- 
cluding appearance, proper tone of his 
voice and its modulation and clearness, 
and: “In shaking hands do you have a 
good firm grip or are you a bone-crush- 
er, or a dead fish.” 

Charles Woodruff, Jr., Salt Lake, 
urged a periodic cleaning house by re- 
organizing one’s self and one’s system. 

In a forum on “How I Make Appoint- 
ments” Dale Cook, Albuquerque, and 
Jack Williams held that the best meth- 
od is to sell the appointment on a serv- 
ice basis. George Robinson, Salt Lake, 
felt it is important to learn as much as 
possible about the prospect in advance 
so as to be able to take his language 
and appeal to his likes. 

Gordon Maxson, Albuquerque, who is 
particularly successful in using the tele- 
phone, believes that the man telephon- 
ing should be thoroughly organized as 
to what to say before picking up a tele- 
phone. 





Manufacturers Holds Two 
Educational Conferences 


Manufacturers Life in June held edu- 
cational conferences for agents at Bour- 
nemouth, Eng., and Quebec. 

The Bournemouth conference marked 
the 25th birthday of Manufacturers Life 
in Great Britain. Delegates were United 
Kingdom Production Club qualifiers and 
their wives and members of the London 
office. Representing the head office 
were G. L. Holmes, assistant general 
manager and actuary; K. G. McNab, 
manager of agencies, and R. D. Ralfe, 
agency superintendent. 

Sales ideas and techniques and pros- 
pecting were highlighted at the business 
sessions. 

The Chateau Frontenac at Quebec 
was the locale of the eastern Canada and 
eastern states educational conference at- 
tended by agents qualifying for produc- 
tion clubs. 

Speakers were J. H. Forshar, district 





supervisor, Saginaw; J. H. Peters, Tor- 
onto, and A. W. Wensley, manager at 
Toronto north. W. T. Thorpe and A. 
Kinch, managers of agencies, presided 
at the business sessions. 

The first business meeting was a quiz 
panel in which a group of experts an- 
swered questions on selling. During the 
second session there were three sepa- 
rate forums on business insurance pro- 
gramming and prospecting. 





Republic National Sponsors 
Vacation for Its Leaders 


There were 175 agents and members 
of their families taking advantage of 
a week’s vacation at Troutdale, Colo., 
paid for by Republic National Life for 
its outstanding producers. 

On hand from the home office were 
Theodore P. Beasley, president; W. O. 
Childress, vice-president and agency di- 
rector; George R. Jordan, vice-presi- 
dent and group department manager; 
Clarence J. Skelton, secretary; Lyman 

King, director of agency training, 
and E. G. Atkinson, agency secretary. 








Growth of Savings 


WASHINGTON — The compara- 
tively low rate of individuals’ savings 


during the first quarter of 1950, namely 
about $600 million in liquid form, is 
said by the securities and exchange 
commission to reflect “the reduction of 
individuals’ equity in government in- 
surance funds through the payment of 
National Service Life Insurance divi- 
dends of $2.1 billion, not all of which 
was replaced in other forms of liquid 
saving such as deposits of securities.” 

However, currency and bank deposits 
did not show as large a drop as in 
the corresponding quarters of the last 
few years. To some extent, SEC said, 
this reflects the NSLI dividend pay- 
ments during the quarter. 

“While saving in the form of gov- 
ernment insurance and pension reserves 
during the first quarter of 1950 declined 
by $1.4 billion,” SEC said, “largely re- 
flecting the dividend payments to 
veterans, private insurance funds con- 
tinued to grow, increasing by $1.1 bil- 
lion.” 





Ontario Fraternal Rule 


An amendment to the Ontario insur- 
ance act provides that fraternal socie- 
ties must give notice of any reduction 
in benefit or any increase in premium 
by registered post instead of by pub- 
lication in the official paper of the so- 
ciety as has heretofore been the case. 





ABOUT AGENCY 
MANAGERS 








MANAGERS SHOULD NOT 
ENGAGE IN PERSONAL 


PRODUCTION ... 


OUR “ANSWER BOOK” SAYS... 


TRUE: FALSE: . 
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Naturally, there are occasional situations where 
a manager should write a policy, and they 
have the privilege to do so. gBut if a manager 
starts “looking around” for these occasions, 
he’s taking just that much time and attention 
away from his main job of selecting, training, 
and managing salesmen. In joint fieldwork, 
too, his job is to “train salesmen . . . not make 
sales”. Our managers know 

where we stand on this mat- - 


ter... and they agree it's a 


wise policy. - 
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Small Loan Plan Appeals to Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





for $100,000 could be arranged with the 
insurer but the difficulty of getting in- 
vestor and borrower together makes it 


impractical. Even if that were ar- 
ranged there would be the additional 
requirement of an inspection trip by 


a representative of the insurer to check 
the financial position of the borrower or 
other requirements that aren’t always 
feasible. The bank provides the on-the- 
spot inspection and service facility that 
is needed. 

Metropolitan pays the bank a serv- 
ice fee of %4% annually on the first 
$100,000 and %% on the amount above 
that on the Metropolitan’s part of the 
outstanding balance. 


Available to 6,000 Banks 


The plan has been made available to 
about 6,000 banks including all those 
with capital and surplus exceeding 
$250,000, to all banks in cities with a 
population under 100,000 where any 
bank in such a city has received it, and 
to any bank which requested informa- 
tion on it. 

Banks ranging in size from $100,000 
capital and surplus up to $20 million 
have used the plan. The population of 
the smallest town in which there is a 
bank that has used the plan is 530. The 
largest town is New York City. First 
notice of the plan went to banks on 
Feb. 7, 1950, 60 days after it was an- 
nounced and the original loan was 
approved four days later. Banks have 
taken as much as 334% of the amount 
loaned but the average retention has 
been 15%. Borrowers used most of the 
money for plant expansion or to add to 
working capital. The balance went into 
the retirement of current debt. 


Interest Not Fxed 


The interest rate on loans is not 
fixed. The rate depends on a number of 
factors including the judgment of the 
bank and Metropolitan, the term of the 
loan, etc. The loans made thus far 
have been for terms ranging up to 10 
years but averaging less. 

About 500 banks have commented on 
the plan in letters to Metropolitan. 
About 87% of the unsolicited responses 
were favorable. In one-third of these 
the banks indicated that the need in 
their community was being filled or that 
they had no present use for the plan in 
satisfying demand. About 12% merely 
acknowledged receipt of the plan de- 
scription and loan application forms. 
The remaining 1% were critical. 

The number of loan requests turned 
down was small primarily because a 
concise explanation of the type loan 


that could be made was sent to the 
banks with the general letter announcing 
the plan written by 3rd Vice-president 
Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr. Some loans had 
to be turned down because they were 
not permitted by the New York insur- 
ance law. Section 81 of that law allows 
loans to corporations but not to part- 
nerships and individuals. Loans must 
be secured by adequate collateral nor- 
mally represented by a mortgage on 
real estate, buildings or fixed equip- 
ment. If the loan is unsecured the net 
earnings of the corporation over the 
past five years must have been at least 
equal to 1% times total fixed charges 
for the period. A similar stipulation ap- 
plies to earnings for the last year as 
well. : 
The company hopes to have enabling 
legislation passed in New York next 
year that will allow it to extend the 
use of the plan. At the last session a 
suggested measure was lumped with 
other more controversial investment bills 
and as a result was sent back by the 
insurance committee for further study. 





Negro Group Meets at L. A. 


National Negro Insurance Assn, will 
hold its annual meeting July 18-21 at 
Los Angeles, with Golden State Mutual 
Life as host to the more than 300 dele- 
gates from 29 states expected to attend. 

J. Leonard Lewis of Afro-American 
Life heads the program committee, 
which is planning the working sessions 
around the theme, “Plan—Train—Ad- 
vance”. B. G. Olive, Universal Life of 
Memphis, is president of the association. 

George A. Beavers, Jr., chairman of 
Golden State Mutual, heads the general 
arrangements committee. 





Kansas Leaders Train 


The second annual Kansas Associa- 
tion training school for officers of local 
associations was held in Emporia with 
50 men and women representing 15 of 
the 18 associations in Kansas in attend- 
ance. Duties and problems of elective 
officers and leading committees were 
discussed by the following instructors: 
Vaugh Kimball of Dodge City, Charles 
Hamilton of Great Bend, Paul Raymond 
of Manhattan, Charles Colby of Wichi- 
ta, Martin G. Miller of Topeka, and 
Elliott Belden and Rex Lear of Salina. 
Harold Lunsford, Emporia, had super- 
vision of arrangements, and Keith 
Hayes presided at the instruction ses- 
sions and luncheon. 

Preceding the school the first meet- 
ing of the new executive committee of 
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the state association was held, with all 
members present. The committee voted 
unanimously to support the candidacy 
of Elmer Moore for the position of 
trustee of the National association, and 
appropriated funds in his support. They 
recommend to the National association 
that it permit earlier local elections 
in Kansas. 


FRATERNALS 


Wis. Fraternal Program 


The program has been completed for 
the Wisconsin Fraternal Congress an- 
nual meeting at Milwaukee Aug. 26. 
R. Gordon Pope of Equitable Reserve 
will give his presidential’ message; A. 
Jack Nussbaum, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Milwaukee, will extend greetings as 
president of Wisconsin Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, with response by Cecelia 
Stankiewicz of Polish Assn. of America. 
Hugh Wales of University of Illinois 
school of insurance will give a talk on 
life insurance education and Alex Benz 
of Aid Association for Lutherans will 
speak on the relationship of field 
representatives and local colleges. 

At the afternoon session talks will be 
given by R. A. Simmons of Rough 
Notes; Herbert J. Jung of Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans on Telephone Pros- 
pecting and Evan C. Evans of Bowling 
Green, Ky., president national organiza- 
tion of Fraternal Insurance Councillors. 














Samuel H. Hadley, president of Pro- 
tected Home Circle was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree at 
Green, Ky., president national organiza- 
tion of Fraternal Insurance Councillors. 








Minn. Mutual Has Named 7 
G.A.s Since Year's Start 


Minnesota Mutual Life has added sev- 


en general agencies in the first six 
months of 1950. They are John R. 
Towell, Norfolk; Arthur F. Noonan, 


Aurora, Ill.; James D. Hendren, Mem- 
phis; Osborn & Lange, Chicago; Elvin 
S. Olson, Wausau, Wis.; Eugene D. 
Wood, New Orleans, and the Shogren- 
Gericke agency, Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. Towell for seven years has been 
selling in the Norfolk area, first with a 
large grocery chain and then with life 
companies, most recently for Provident 
Life & Accident. 

Mr. Noonan has been with Minnesota 
Mutual for three years in the Aurora 
agency and at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where he did supervisory work. 


Other Appointees’ Careers 


Mr. Hendren for 10 years has been 
in the business at Memphis with Met- 
ropolitan. 

Roy Zimmerman, who was with Min- 
nesota Mutual from 1940 to 1949, is 
manager of the life department of Os- 
born & Lange. 

Mr. Olson has been in life insurance 
since 1942, first as an agent and later 
as agency manager. Before joining 
Minnesota Mutual he was with Luth- 
eran Brotherhood. 

Mr. Wood went to the home office in 
1947 as agency supervisor after several 
years in the field and was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of agencies in 
1948. 

Emmett Shogren was general agent 
for Minnesota Mutual at Helena, Mont. 
until he moved to the home office as 
assistant superintendent of agencies in 
1949. John Gericke was manager for 
Mutual Service Life before going with 
Minnesota Mutual. 





Lloyd Yaudes Resigns 


MADISON, WIS.—Lloyd J. Yaudes, 
an actuary of the Wisconsin department 
for more than 25 years, has resigned to 
become director of public relations of 
Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

Mr. Yaudes has been with the Wis- 





consin department since 1924. Follow. 
ing graduation from University of Wis. 
consin in 1923 he took a post-graduate 
course and then entered state service in 
the actuarial field. He served as acting 
deputy commissioner during the term 
of Commissioner Duel. He will assume 
his new post Sept. 1. 





New Medical Examiner Report 


Retail Credit Co. has instituted 4 
new report designed to keep life com- 
panies up-to-date on the qualifications 
of their medical examiners. The report 
covers professional standing, office 
equipment and personnel, locations and 
connections. 

The company has opened a new of- 
fice at Cheyenne, Wyo., which will sery- 
ice Wyoming, northeastern Colorado 
and western Nebraska. Another new 
branch has been opened at Sudbury, 


Ont. It will service northeastern On. } 


tario and northwestern Quebec. 








Convention Dates 





July 18-21—National Negro Insurance 
Assn., Los Angeles. 

July 31-Aug. 11, Annual C.L.U. insti. 
tute, Universjty of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Aug. 14-16, International Federation of 
Commercial Travelers Insurance Organ. 
izations, Lake Louise, Alberta, Can. 

Aug. 22-25, Annual advanced under. 
writing clinic of University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Sept. 14-16, Federation of Insurance 
Counsel, annual meeting, Atlantic City, 

Sept. 18-20, International Claim Assn, 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 

Sept. 21-22, All-industry committee de- 
liberations on uniform agent-broker 
licensing bills, unlicensed insurer bills 
and interstate compact proposal, New 
York. 

Sept. 25-27, Life Office Management 
Assn., annual, Royal York hotel, Toronto, 

Sept. 25-29, National Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters, annual, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington. 

Sept. 25-28, National Fraternal Con- 
gress, annual, Statler hotel, New York 
City. 

Oct. 3-6, American Life Convention, 
annual, Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, 

Oct. 23-25, Life Insurance Advertisers 
Assn. of America, annual, Claridge hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

Oct. 23-26, Assn. of Superintendents of 
Insurance of Canada, General Brock ho- 
tel, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Nov. 1-3, Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters, annual, Fontenelle hotel, 
Omaha. 

Nov. 9-11, Society of Actuaries, annual, 
Grecsnetee, White Sulphur Springs, W. 

a. 


Nov. 15-17—Annual meeting Life In- 
surance Agency Management Assn, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 10-15, National Assn. of Insurance 
Comnetoninnane, winter meeting, Los An- 
geles. 








LEGAL reserve fraternal 

life insurance society for 
all Lutherans. Thirty-two years 
old — $283,878,841.00 in force. 
Mortality experience 1949 
15.95%. Rate of assets to lia- 
bilities — 109.09%. 


* 


Our representatives’ new con- 
tract, with retirement program, 
has been enthusiastically _re- 
ceived by our field force. You, 
too, will be interested. 


* 


Address your letter of inquiry 


to 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
AGENCIES 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERAN 
Herman L. Ekern, President 


608 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 2, Mixmescls 
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lew of-fpes not seem to be much more that can 
ll sery-f¢ said from an insurance standpoint. 
slorado fhe actual death toll in a given atomic 
r newfombing would depend on many factors 
idbury,fiuch as the adequacy of shelters if 
arming could be given, the number of 
eple in buildings capable of with- 
nding the blast, the adequacy of sub- 
quent medical care, etc. Like all cases 
{civilian populations, the risks depend 
n many intangibles. If underwriters 
en Pave ways of evaluating such risks for 
urance fyrdinary bombing, I feel sure that the 
yme techniques could be applied to 
tomic bombing, and that the necessary 
nformation for doing so can be ob- 
ined. 

in. | “When it comes to the great beneficial 
under. peacetime developments which are ex- 
linois, fected from atomic energy, a very real 
roblem is faced in the insurance field. 
This problem arises from the unreason- 
ng fear and emotional block which the 
hords radiation and radioactivity inspire 
ee de. {1 many people not directly concerned 
broker fyith the project. This fear is perhaps 
% Le nderstandable enough but it is never- 
, ies quite unnecessary and unreason- 
ble. If given sufficient reign, to place 
etious difficulties in the way of under- 
hriting all new developments in this 
Feld, it could become a significant road- 
lock in the path of progress in this 
eat new area of human development. 
or this reason I look upon the problem 
bs a grave one indeed and feel that it is, 
herefore, very much worth our while 
» explore it and examine it rather 
tarefully. ° 
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‘In this country at Hanford in the 
tate of Washington, at Oak Ridge and 
t Chicago, and soon at the Brookhaven 
aboratory on Long Island, we have 
wear reactors or piles in operation. 
ach such pile is a nuclear furnace in 
thich the same reaction takes place in a 
teady controlled fashion as occurs ex- 
losively in an atomic bomb. In all of 
he present nuclear reactors this energy 
tlease is dissipated and carried off by 
teat quantities of cooling air or water 
ecause they were designed for other 
urposes than a furnace. But the atomic 
nergy commission is presently engaged 
0 building four new nuclear reactors on 
n isolated location in Idaho. One of 
1 them will operate at a super-intense 
ower and radiation level and will be 
sed to test materials for future design. 
he other three are all power reactors, 
wo for the primary power plants for 
he primary power plants for submarine 
nd naval vessel propulsion and the 
hird for a test stationary power plant. 
Although there is a long and difficult 
road ahead, we all look on these devices 
ns the prototypes of a great new indus- 
trial power development of the future. 
“But more than this, each of these 
luclear ovens produces as the ash of the 
iranium fission process on which it op- 
trates, great quantities of radioactive 
materials. Other extraneous materials 
when placed in the reactor become 
themselves radioactive. These materials 
are now being made in quantity at Oak 
Ridge in this country, at Chalk River 
in Canada, and at Harwell in England. 
hipped out to hospitals, universities 
00 and industries in ever increasing volume, 

hey are finding more and more uses in 
ERAN fthe diagnosis and treatment of disease, 
88 a powerful research tool in many 
soso panches of science, and in novel and 
__ "portant industrial processes. 
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ing on the threshold of a significant and 
large scale development. With this 
point granted, it follows that the con- 
cern of underwriters in this development 
cannot be escaped or ignored. The risks 
involved are determinable and control- 
able. Certainly sooner or later some 
companies are going to obtain the neces- 
sary information about the nature of 
these new risks to underwrite them in- 
telligently and safely. Then as the de- 
velopment grows and flourishes these 
companies will become a natural part of 
of it and more and more industries, 
power interests, hospitals and others 
will look to them to handle their insur- 
ance problems. Other companies which 
adopt a steer clear policy on the blind 
and mistaken assumption that radioac- 
tivity and radiation is a kind of esoteric, 
super-knowledge comprehensible only to 
a few high-powered scientists, will slow- 
ly but surely fall out of the main stream 
of this industrial development. 


Radiation Injury Simple Matter 


“Do ordinary people have to steer 
clear of radioactivity and radiation and 
leave the whole subject to advanced sci- 
ence? Let us first dispose of this bogey. 
Radiation injury is really a very simple, 
straightforward matter. The most fa- 
miliar form of it is sunburn which is 
produced by a very low energy unpene- 
trating radiation in sunlight called ultra- 
violet. Ordinary X-rays are a higher 
energy more penetraing form which in 
large doses produces tissue damage and 
bodily injury of much the same type as 
sunburn except at greater depths in the 
body. Nuclear radiations from a going 
nuclear reactor or power plant, or from 
the radioactive materials produced in 
them are essentially the same radiation 
as X-rays, except that they are of higher 
energy and more penetrating than most 
X-rays. They also produce high energy 
particles, electrons and neutrons, which 
make a component of radiation different 
from X-rays but produce much the same 
effects on the body. 


Damage from Radiation 


“The damage from radiation arises 
from the fact that it ionizes atoms and 
molecules which absorb or scatter it. 
Ionizing an atom means knocking an 
electron off of it so that it becomes elec- 
trically charged. Such ionized atoms are 
very much more active chemically than 
the corresponding neutral atoms and 
they form quite different chemical com- 
pounds. Thus in any living cells which 
have been exposed to radiation, many 
complex biochemical compounds are dis- 
rupted and new toxic ones formed. It 
is like having a sunburn throughout the 
body, not just on the skin. If the ex- 
posure is small, the body eventually 
repairs the damage as fast as it occurs 
and no harm is done. But when large 
exposures occur, repair may be quite 
difficult and prolonged. The exposed 
person develops radiation sickness and 
may be very sick and incapacitated for 
a long period before recovery. With suf- 
ficiently large doses death occurs. 

“I do not wish in any way to mini- 
mize the danger from radiation or the 
very real potential hazards for those 
who work with it or with the radioactive 
materials which produce it. But there 
are many other industrial hazards which 
are potentially just as dangerous. The 
significant point for the underwriting 
profession is that it is a hazard capable 
of being evaluated, discovered, deter- 
mined and controlled with an accuracy 
reliability equaled in the case of few 
other hazards.” 


Garside Now President 


Associated Hospital Service, New 
York’s Blue Cross plan, has elected 
Charles Garside president. Louis H. 
Pink, who has been president and chair- 
man, will remain as chairman and chief 
executive officer. Mr. Garside has been 
a member of the board since 1949. 








RECORDS 


Postal, Life’s paid-for business for the 
first half shows a 50% increase over last 
year, with insurance in force now stand- 
ing at $46,025,467. The Alvin Wolff 
agency at New York City led all agencies 
during the first half by paying for 
$1,562,075, an increase of 58%. 

In the first six months of the year, 
Philadelphia Life experienced the largest 
paid volume in its history. The $15,305,- 
847 of new business paid-for so far this 
year represents an increase of 19% over 
the $13 million paid for during the same 
period of 1949. Insurance in force has 
shown a corresponding increase from 
$112 million to $130,115,172, an increase of 

6%. 

Republic National Life fieldmen honor- 
ing President Beasley during June, his 
birth month, broke all previous produc- 
tion records with a total life production 
of $5,452,943 exclusive of group insur- 
ance,. and A. H. premiums totaling 
$56,568. This exceeds any _ previous 
month’s production by over 60%. With 
this record-breaking month, Republic 
closed the first six months with an in- 
crease in life production of 51% and an 
increase of 38% in new A. & H. premium 
income. 

United Home Life of Indianapolis has 
written over $700,000 of new business in 
Michigan since the appointment of M. E. 





month period, the volume of written 
ordinary business reached a total of 
$244,768,632 to exceed any previous six 
month total by almost $53 million. With 
$47,418,593 in written business on the 
books, June exceeded the previous record 
month of,March by over $2 million. The 
last day of the month saw the greatest 
amount of new written business recorded 
in one day in the company’s history with 
$10,080,077. 

Equitable Life of Iowa’s largest June 


pail production in its 83 year history 
recorded last month when its field 








for paid for a total of $9,755,819 of 
ne usiness. That amount represents 
a; of $1,302,056 or 15.4% over the 
Sal nth of 1949. 
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Your prescription fc 
Greater Earnings... 





@ High Commissions 
@ Liberal Renewals 





Now | 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
Here’s What Sterling Offers You: 





WRITING MEN— 


@ Modern Policies 


® Active Home-Office 
Cooperation 


®@ Profitable Territories, Coast to Coast 


New, broader-coverage policies set the pace for faster sales. These 
leading policies from Sterling’s complete line represent the finest 
in “‘selective security” that spell greater profits for you: 


1 Non-cancellable health and accident 

V Silver Seal Plan for medical, surgical and hospital care 
V Superior income protection with lifetime benefits 

V Hospital and surgical coverage for all ages 

V New doctor bills coverage 

vV Lowest cost whole life insurance. 


For complete information on Sterling Selective Security, write: 


L. A. BRESKIN, President 
1602 Sterling Building + Chicago, Illinois 


STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Gulf Names Guy E. Burnett 


Gulf Life has named Guy E. Burnett 
of Tampa as ordinary manager at Or- 
lando. Offices will be in the Florida 
Bank building. Mr. Burnett has been 
in the army since 1940 and retired in 

ENGLAND 


January as a colonel. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


|| ACTUARIES 

















CALIFORNIA 


COATES, HERFURTH & 








Denver 




















ILLINOIS 


THOMAS and TIFFANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 




















Harry S. Tressel & Associates 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Actuaries 


m9 8. in Se Se, Mae ay een 
Telephone FRanklin 2-4020 











Harry S. Sreseet, M.A.LA, 

M. Wolfm F.S.A Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, ASA. Ww. P. Kelly 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A Robert Murray 











INDIANA & NEBRASKA 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
Indianapolis — Omaha 














MICHIGAN 


ALVIN BORCHARDT 
Consulting Actuaries 
76 West Adams, Detroit 26, Michigan 
Phone CAdillac 9515 


























NEW YORK 








Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


Wolfe,Corcoran and Linder 


11@ John Street New York, N. Y. 




















PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ASSOCIATE 
E. P. Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA 











THE BOURSE 


= 


VIRGINIA & GEORGIA 


BOWLES, ANDREWS & 
TOWNE 


Consulting Actuaries 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND ® ATLANTA 
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Tax Freedom Jibes With Federal Acts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





the use of life insurance to provide a 
stated income instead of paying the en- 
tire proceeds in one sum. Programs are 
set up to provide income payments for 
specific needs of the family, for food, 
clothing and shelter as the first and 
primary obligation of the provider and 
then education for children and such 
other features of family life as he is able 
to protect. Amounts paid to benefici- 
aries in accordance with such plans usu- 
ally last longer and, therefore, provide 
greater economic security. Thus it is 
socially desirable that we do everything 
reasonable to encourage planned install- 
ment settlements. The question arises 
as to whether, in order to collect an ad- 
ditional estimated $5 million of revenue 
per year from beneficiaries, the tax 
status of these installment settlements 
should be changed. Is it not far better 
to encourage the heads of families to 
make the best possible provision for the 
future welfare of their families?” Mr. 
Taylor asked. 


ENTITLED TO $1,200 


He went on to describe the practical 
side of the consideration, saying that a 
widow with one dependent child is en- 
titled to a personal exemption of $1,200 
per annum, If she has no other income, 
and elects to take the proceeds of the 
life insurance policy in installments over 
a period of 20 years, it would require 
more than $70,000 of life insurance at 
3% interest to provide a taxable income 
in excess of the personal exemption. He 
added that there would be a relatively 
small number of widows who are the 
beneficiaries of $70,000 or more of life 
insurance and would, therefore, be sub- 
ject to tax, but many thousands of 
others will be put to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble in making numerous 
tax returns. The government will have 
the expense of processing and auditing 
these returns, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense that will be imposed upon life in- 
surance companies in making many 
thousands of calculations for benefici- 
aries and the corresponding information 
returns, he declared. 


Oppose 3% Annuity Rule 


Mr. Taylor recommended that the 
proposed methods for determining the 
amount of interest element includable 
in gross income as set forth in section 
201 (a) of the tax bill be applied to 
regular annuities. He brought out that 
the joint congressional committee on in- 
ternal revenue taxation concluded that 
the existing rule for taxation of regular 
annuities is highly inequitable. Under 
this rule the amount includable in gross 
income each year is 3% of the consider- 
ation paid for the annuity. When the 
amounts excluded from income equal 
the consideration paid, the subsequent 
annuity payments must be included in 
gross income. Mr. Taylor reported that 
even in 1934 when the 3% rule was 
adopted for computing the amount to 
be included in gross income, it was en- 
tirely too high and based on the fal- 
lacy that since life insurance companies 
were earning 4% on their investments, 
the application of the rate to the dimin- 
ishing principal would average out to 
3% for each year on the principal in- 
vested. 


Would Require Almost 6% 


“Actually a 3% rate on the original 
principal of an annuity would require an 
interest return of almost 6% on the di- 
minishing principal of the annuity. Such 
a rate is completely unrealistic today 
when most annuities are based on 2% or 
214% interest. The result is a tax upon 
return of capital invested in annuity,” 
Mr. Taylor testified. 

He declared that the 3% annuity rule 
also taxes the short-lived annuitant on 
the return of his principal without giv- 
ing the long-lived annuitant any off- 
setting tax benefit. The annuitant who 











dies early is taxed on return of principal 
and the annuitant who lives long is 
taxed on the full amount of his annuity 
after his principal is presumed to have 
been returned. Mr. Taylor’s comment 
was, “it does not seem to be sound legis- 
lative policy to strike at the beneficiaries 
of life insurance death benefit install- 
ments solely on the ground of alleged 
unfair discrimination, and at the same 
time create a new form of discrimina- 
tion against those who directly purchase 
annuities.” 


N.A.L.U. Stand on 
Installment Tax 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





ance company is already specifically tax- 
able under the internal revenue code.” 
Mr. Seefurth called it a paradox that 
other sections of the bill propose to ease 
the excise taxes that people pay on con- 
sumer or luxury items. Yet the loss of 
revenue due to these reductions is in 
part under section 201 to be made up 
by widows and children when their need 
for money is the greatest. He pointed 
out that the bill cuts taxes on baby- 
oils, movie and _ cabaret admissions, 
amusement devices and sporting goods, 
then makes up some of the loss out of 
what in many cases is the major source 
of income to American women and 
children when the breadwinner dies. 
To demonstrate the section cannot be 
supported as a revenue measure, the 
witness submitted a summary of figures 
as of March 31, 1950, from Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Union Central, Bankers 
Life of Iowa and Continental Assur- 


ance. This showed that of 27,551 poli 
settlement, 69.5% involved annual par 
ments of less than $600, and aver, 
annual payment for all policies is sligh 
ly over $600 per policy. 

Also submitted were results of 
study made by Judd G. Benson, ma 
ager of the Union Central home offiy 
agency, covering all policies owned 
300 insureds, whose insurance was pr 
grammed by that agency in Septembg 
1945 to April, 1950. These showed j 
92% of cases total annual installme 
payments from all policies owned by 
insured were less than $2500. So th 
if 25% should constitute taxable int, 
est under section 201, the result woy| 
be no tax in the great majority of case 


Fete Babcock, Lawton 


A reception for L. Kent Babco 
Jr., who has succeeded W. R. Har 
as general agent of the Aetna Life, 
Philadelphia, was held in Philadelphi 
Mr. Harper has relinquished actij 
management after 45 years of seryj 
as general agent. The new firm hj 
adopted the name of Harper & Bal 
cock, General Agents. 

Attending the reception from f 
Aetna Life home office were vice-pre 
idents Robert B. Coolidge and Willig 
H. Dallas, Superintendent of Agencif 
Donald E. Hanson, Assistant Superi 
tendent of Agencies N. M. DeNez 
Secretaries I. F. Cook and T. H. Joh 
son, and Agency Assistant Carl Wy 
Eagle. 

A luncheon in honor of Mr. Babcod 
former general agent for the Aetna Li 
at New Haven, and his successor, ( 
Albert Lawton, was held at the Ne 
Haven. Mr. Lawton, who assumed hi 
new position was formerly assistant si 
perintendent of agencies at the hom 
officee. 


Frank S. Burgen, Jr., has been aj 
pointed unit supervisor for Connectici 
Mutual at Atlanta. 






















HOTELHAY WARD 


SIXTH AND SPRING, LOS ANGELES 


Courtesy. Comfort 
Cleanliness 
in downtown 


LOS ANGELES 


@ Friendly service plus 
@ 550 rooms and suites 
@ Central location 


JOSEPH P. GREY 


@ 45 minutes to beaches 
and all outdoor sports 


@ Dining room, Coffee shop 
Cocktail lounge 
Entertainment 


Moderate Rates 


950 


A DAY 


SAME 
MANAGEMENT 


HOTEL PADRE 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF 


HOTEL JOHNSON 
VISALIA. CALIF 
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@ Planned by the agents themselves, conducted 
by the agents themselves, attended at their own 
expense, these Annual Meetings are unique. 

A warm welcome, stimulating sessions, 
oo friendly social get-togethers, and delightful sum- 
=— mertime Milwaukee—all combine to make this 
the event of the year every year, for the agents of 
Northwestern Mutual. 

This year’s meeting will be the 70th. Its re- 


wards promise to be generous to the agents 
new as well as experienced—who attend. The 


meeting is company-wide and for the benefit of 
all Northwestern Mutual agents without re- 


| striction. All are eligible—and urged to come. 
ORTHWE FERN UTU A 1950 Officers of the Association of Agents: 
President, Charles R. Eckert; Vice President, 

C. A. Seys; Secy.-Treas., W. C. Hewitt. 


1950 Standing Committee: H. 1.. Cramer, 
ASS () F | AT] () N () F AG ENTS Chairman; Dewey Edson, M. J. Koch, W. kK. 
Pierce, E. B. Redfield, Jr. 
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The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Established 1857 
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Guardian Producers 








Improved Waiver of Premium and 
$10 Disability Income Provisions 






@ Our regular $10 per $1,000 monthly income to age 65—then Policy 
Matures As An Endowment For The Face Amount. 






@ A modern definition of “total” disability. 














@ New low waiver rates for men or women. 


Term Policies 


@ New term to 70 as well as regular term policies at very low 
premiums. 


@ Waiver and disability income available on these term policies. 
@ Increased first year commissions. 


@ Liberal conversion privileges. 


New Family Income Agreement é, 


@ $20 per month per $1,000 on all permanent plans as well as $10 
per month — both still independent of the basic policy. proceeds. 


The 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square New York 3, New York 





